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AT TERMINALS! 


Man-hours needed for terminal in- 
spection are reduced 90% when 
freight trains are mounted on Timken® 
tapered roller bearings. a 


a 7 nn | 
IN THE YARDS! eae 


“Roller Freight” makes more cars 
available because cars get where they 
are going faster, spend less time in 
repair shops. Timken journal bear- 
ing parts are not displaced by hump- 
ing operations. 




































( IN THE SHOP! 4 


There are fewer repair jobs needed on 
draft gear and other parts when freight 
cars roll on Timken bearings. Timken 


bearings make it possible to eliminate 
impact damage from serial starting. r 





ON THE ROAD! 


“Roller Freight” practically eliminates 
“hot boxes” and the resulting expenses 
and delays. Timken bearings minimize 
friction. And there’s no waste to “‘grab’’. 
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AT DESTINATIONS! 


Timken bearings reduce damage 
claims by making smoother starts 
and stops possible. Starting resis- 


tance is cut 88%. 


ANYWHERE! | 


Timken bearings cut starting fric- 
tion to a minimum. You can sched- 


ule full-length trains all winter long. 





























Answer «e-all along the line! 


EXTRA SALES ADVANTAGE, TOO! In going after a larger share 
of tomorrow’s freight tonnage, you'll find that ‘‘Roller Freight” gives 
you a big, competitive talking point with shippers. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ‘‘TIMROSCO”’. 


TIMKE 


NOT JUST A BALL \_) NOT JUST A ROLLER © THE TIMKEN TAPTRED ROLLER “> BEARING TAKES RADIAL.) AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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Here’s an oil that more than meets the stringent new 
A.A.R. all-year car oil specification — an oil that has been 
proven by close to a quarter-century of service on leading 
railroads. Texaco Texayce Oil is your best bet to eliminate 
hot boxes and bring down your maintenance costs. 
Texaco Texayce Oil has real stamina. It’s made with 
skilled care from top grade stocks . . . has the low pour 
point and proper viscosity necessary for year-’round pro- 
tection. Does away with separate summer and winter 
grades. Use Texaco Texayce Oil for both car and engine 


NEW YORK x 





PROTECTION AGAINST 
HOT Top ¢ 35 eee 


CHICAGO x SAN FRANCISCO x ST. PAUL x 


TEXACO Texayce Oil 


ALL-YEAR CAR AND ENGINE OIL 








journals, oil-lubricated reciprocating parts, and many 
other friction points. 

For Diesel locomotive lubrication, use Texaco Dieseltex 
HD. It’s fully detergent and dispersive, has a special 
heavy-duty additive that steps up resistance to oxidation. 
Keeps engines clean for low fuel consumption, low main- 
tenance costs. 

For traction motor gears, use Texaco Crater. Its tough, 
protective film gives longer lasting protection . . . keeps 
wear to an irreducible minimum. 

Let a Texaco representative tell you in detail about these 
and other cost-saving Texaco Lubricants and Texaco’s 
unique Systematic Engineering Service. Just call the near- 
est Railway Sales office listed below, or write The Texas 
Company, Railway Sales Division, 135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA 











One of the best ways to beat 
freeze-ups at switches and slips 
is to install Bethlehem Winter 
Kings. These low-cost heaters 
fight snow as it falls, melting it so quickly that dan- 
gerous layers of ice have no chance to get a foothold. 

The Winter King fits easily between ties so that 
its heat can be applied directly beneath rail and 
switch point. The flame is shielded on both sides to 
prevent scorching of ties and to protect against wind. 
It stays alive even in strong gusts and storms of 
blizzard proportions. 

Note the sliding cover on top of the housing—a 
simple device for controlling the flame. Merely loosen 
the nut and move the cover backward or forward. 
This easy adjustment permits a bigger flame or cuts 
it down to almost nothing, as you prefer. 

Winter Kings use inexpensive kerosene, and one 
filling will last for many hours of constant burning. 
Fuel can be added while the heater is in full operation. 
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Now is a good time to install Winter Kings 

before the big snows arrive. You'll find these heaters 
easy to maintain and economical both in first cost and 
on the job. Order soon and avoid the seasonal rush. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARING 





MISSOURI PACIFIC 





Our sincere congratulations to the Missouri Pacific on 
the occasion of its hundredth anniversary. Hyatt pays 
tribute to a railroad which has made a magnificent con- 
tribution to the expansion and development of the south- 
west and west. 


Hyatt is proud to have played a part in the progress of 
the Missouri Pacific by supplying roller bearing journal 
boxes for many of its better trains and for its diesel loco- 
motives. 


We look forward to a continued association with the 
Missouri Pacific as a supplier of roller bearing journal 


boxes during the years ahead. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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HERE’S THE RECORD* 


1. Reduced road time of through freight trains by 
648 hours per year. 


The tonnage of through freight trains was in- 
creased 32%. 


Saved 17,498 freight train miles per year. 

Saved 2,190 car days per year. 

Eliminated two sidings and 5 main track switches. 
Reduced cost of directing train movements. 
Reduced annual operating expenses. 

Increased capacity of line for future traffic. 


Annual return over 3% interest: 
On Capital Investment—21.5% 
On Total Cost —19.9% 


“Factual data will be supplied on request. 
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with “UNION” C.T.C. 


~ saving 17,498 freight train miles 
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“UNION” Centralized Traffic Control can reduce terminal-to- 
. terminal time with safety and pay its way through reduc- 
tions in operating expenses. May we help you? 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA | 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, seven months 
ME eke aw Saas Li kana aele DAR $ 5,852,688,158 


OEE EOL ee er i aa 4,995,868, 031 

Operating expenses, seven months 
ED) | os Hele ca Wee bas ca wea eat tan $ 4,659,130,003 

1950 Wak URE aed aes we WE 3,933,258,106 
Taxes, seven months 

on PE Ce CORY CE eee $ 643,599,245 

FEET.) sch aves sawots Oe eke eh es hale 527,361,340 
Net railway operating income, seven months 

BONER” Aware aie s.&. cb eee es ae nev 430,439,242 

VOOR. Susp sae tes Gao w eee eae. 431,815,948 
Net income, estimated, seven months 

Sa. A Wiaies weele ns Geena iy ences $ 272,000,000 

WE ERicueeeieeike aidamben eee eee 273,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

= Ae eee 53.64 

Saptember 3, T9GO 2... .ccvesieces 45.98 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

ss 2. ieee 26,200,254 

ee Se ey ree 24,278,196 


Average daily freight car surplus 


Week ended August 25, 1951 . 4,354 

Week ended August 26, 1958... 4,371 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended August 25, 1951 ... 17,852 

Week ended August 26, 1950 ... 39,477 
Freight cars delivered 

SE) Si cca pea 65.0 05 Si 50S 5,290 

SUN TD tice Mame wi S008 08 ews 3,464 


Freight cars on order 
August 1, 1951 144,810 
FE FT Shin Sis ees ass 67,084 


Freight cars, held for repairs 


EE EE cas c'slns Sale eic ae ee. 101,001 

PE Ti oR Sees Bede e sec 129,097 
Average number railroad employees 

ee ne» SEER eee 1,294,525 

Neer kr 1,247,987 


Net Ton-Miles per Serviceable Car per Day 
June 1951 (preliminary) .......- 1,035 
ee ere err Te 997 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue 


INDISPENSABLE PART: Whether we like it or not, both the 
past and the present are forcing all Americans to learn to live in an 
economy which is frequently in, or on the verge of, armed conflict. 
That is especially true of railroad men, because their business, more 
than most, is an integral part of the country’s total military force. 
Study of the past, i.e., of the successful operation of the 
World War II, is an indispensable part of planning for similar suc- 
cessful operation in comparable future emergencies. A thorough study 
of railroad administration in World War II has been made by Prof. 
Duncan S. Ballantine of M. I. T 


duced in somewhat condensed form, beginning on page 42. 


railroads 


., and with his permission is repro- 


‘ WINDOWLESS OFFICE BUILDING: Even in these days of air condition- 


ing and artificial lighting, office buildings almost totally devoid of 
windows are certainly the exception rather than the rule. But why not 
be an exception, when it means fine new facilities at low first cost, and 
with the promise of low future costs as well? That may or may not have 
been how the T.P.&W. reasoned, but what it is getting in its new Peoria 
headquarters is told in words and pictures on pages 38-4]. 


WEEK’S NEWS: Long Island announces $14 million improvement 
program, including, however, some locomotives and safety installations 
previously reported.—B. & M. takes another big step toward full diesel- 
EK. and E.-M. D. for 39 new units. 

canvass of business organizations shows strong opposition 


ization, with orders to Alco-G. 
R. B. A. 
to any nationalization of U. S. railroads. 
Midwestern roads prepare for pos- 


Programs for Coordinated 
Mechanical Associations’ meetings. 
sible repetition of July floods on Kaw river.—Hicks succeeds Walther 
as carrier of N. R. A. B. 

p. u. & d. service out of Elizabethport. 


member Jersey Central announces new 


LESS DOUBLE TRACK: How the Boston & Maine used centralized traffic 
control to reduce 22 miles of its busy 34-mile Nashua-Manchester line 
from double track to single—obtaining, in the process, a substantial 
amount of usable track material and permanent maintenance savings— 
is told in the illustrated feature article on page 47. 


DIESEL-MECHANICAL LOCOMOTIVE: 
tion, diesel locomotives on American railroads have electric drives. 
But the British Railways are experimenting with a diesel-mechanical 
locomotive developing 2,000 horsepower. It is described and illustrated, 
and its machinery diagrammed, in the article which begins on page 51. 


Virtually without excep- 
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ROY WILFRED MILNER has, as re- 
ported in the news pages, just been 
appointed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment to the newly created post 
of transport controller. Mr. Milner 
and his deputy, W. Jackson Fisher, 
will have authority to determine 
priority of movement to be given 
to grain or other bulk commodities 
and to make orders and issue di- 
rections accordingly. Their powers 
apply only to movement of bulk 
commodities, but cover railway 
facilities and certain Canadian 
steamships and storage facilities. 





In Washington... 


WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE: Each new report of monthly earnings 
adds to the already overwhelming weight of evidence concerning the 
frightening impact on the railroads of recent wage and cost increases. 
Seven-month figures, just released and summarized in the news col- 
umns, shown N. R. O. I. and net income both actually less than for the 
corresponding seven months of 1950, despite a substantial increase 
(17.2 per cent) in gross revenues. And for July alone, net was less 
than one-third as large, and N. R. O. I. less than one-half as large, as 
in July of last year, despite a 5.7 per cent jump in gross for the month. 


ON THE WASHINGTON SCENE: Aside from the reports of July and seven 
months’ earnings and settlement of the Pullman-Standard strike, Wash- 
ington, railroad-wise, was comparatively quiet last week—thanks largely, 
of course, to the Labor Day holiday. The O.P.S. opposed as “inflationary” 
increased p.u.&d. charges proposed by eastern railroads; barge builders 
shouted for more steel; an I.C.C. examiner recommended approval of 
the G.M.&O.’s plan for a new entrance, via L.&N. trackage rights, into 
Birmingham, Ala.; and the Department of Justice is fussing again about 
railroad rates. 


_.. And Elsewhere 


LOCOMOTIVES AND TANKS: The versatility and productive capacity of 
American heavy industry have seldom been better exemplified than by 
the American Locomotive Company’s present ability to continue its full 
normal production of diesel locomotives while at the same time assemb- 
ling quantities of the Army’s newest medium tanks—the first of the im- 
proved “General Patton” models to be produced by a private company. 
For the latter job, Alco has a modern ordnance plant at Schenectady, 
entirely separate from its locomotive production facilities. It also has a 
big new tank shipping and testing center on what was once a golf 
course on the city’s outskirts. 


ARE THESE CONCLUSIONS CORRECT? Our reading of the 
newspapers inclines us to some tentative conclusions about the highway 
trailer or semi-trailer truck, viz.: (1) that such vehicles seem to get 
into accidents out of all proportion to the number on the highways; 
and (2) that accidents involving these trucks, on the average, are 
much worse in property damage, traffic tie-ups and human casualties. 
We have been told—this being only hearsay, of course—that truck 
drivers do not like the things because of the difficulty of controlling 
them. Any evidence our readers may have, either to confirm or refute 
these growing suspicions, will be welcomed. If there is something 
inherent in this particular type of vehicle which makes it dispropor- 
tionately hazardous in operation, then the public interest would be 
served in making that fact generally known. 


ONE MILLIONTH AUTO DEATH: Sometime in December, the National 
Safety Council says, the millionth American citizen will die in an auto 
traffic accident. It has taken 50 years for the automobile to kill its first 
million victims. The council warns, however, that unless national apathy 
can be cracked, the two-millionth victim will fall within the next 30 
years. This a pretty somber warning and one which should be considered 
carefully by every railroad man and woman who drives a car. 








NATIONAL RUBBER-CUSHIONED DRAFT GEARS 


cushion the ride behind 9 out of 10 heavy diesels 


<i 


TYPE M-380 


In National Rubber-Cush- 
ioned Type M-380 Draft 
Gear two pairs of rubber 
pees cushion loads well 
eyond 500,000 Ibs. 
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Tue National Rubber-Cushioned Type M-380 Drafr 
Gear shown here cushions the ride behind 9 out of 10 
heavy diesel and electric locomotives. Here are some 
of its basic advantages: 


Does Net Creep under sustained loads. 


Reserve Dynamic Capacity—For the best combination 
of soft riding action and high shock absorption, dy- 
namic capacity of a gear must be greater than its static 





capacity. The dynamic capacity of the National Type 
M-380 Gear actually increases with shock severity. 


Durability— The Type M-380 Gear gives outstanding 
service for years. Rugged construction and simple de- 
sign assure a gear with longer life, greater efficiency. 


For more information on National Rubber- 
Cushioned Draft Gears, write for Circular No. 5047, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. A-4253 








Basic unit in National Type 
M-380 Draft Gears is this 
rubber pad bonded between 
steel plates. It cushions the 
load in two important ways. 


\ NATIONAL MALLEABLE 
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Shear loading, which applies 
force to the edges of each of the 
two plates, is highly responsive 
to light shocks... like a long- 
travel, low-capacity spring. 


eveland 6, Ohio 
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Compression loading permits 
much greater loads than the 
same quantity of rubber in 
shear... comparable to a high- 
capacity, short-travel spring. 


and. SIEEL CASTINGS. COMPANY 


COUPLERS @ TRUCKS © YOKES © DRAFT GEARS @ JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS 
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Combination loading of Nation- 
al Type M-380 Draft Gears 
combines sensitiveness of 
shear loading with capacity of 
compression loading. 
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END POST .. . Here, a style 738 Round Bent Tip is used to flame clean 
the end post of a freight car. This multi-flame tip is ideal for removing 
scale from corners and around rivets. 


fins clewieg 


CARS... BRIDGES...STEEL STRUCTURES 
CUTS PAINTING PREPARATION 
COSTS AS MUCH AS 50% 


For speed and effectiveness, no other method of preparing 
steel surfaces for painting comes close to the flame cleaning 
process. Cost studies made by several leading railroads 
show that, compared to laborious hand scraping and chip- 
ping, cleaning costs are cut by as much as one-half! 

This Airco process is also used to condition new steel 
before applying prime coats. Mill scale is loosened and 
corrosion-starting dirt and moisture eliminated. Surfaces 
thus prepared reduce costs of future maintenance. 

Airco’s wide variety of special multi-flame tips make it 
possible to clean surfaces of practically every contour and 
size. Learn how you can save with fast, economical oxy- 
acetylene flame cleaning — get in touch with your local 
Airco office today. 











BATTEN PLATE . . 
torch. Notice how smooth and clean one half of the plate is . . 
paint and rust flakes have beer, completely removed. 


BEAM FLANGE of a 
pit-installed track scale 
is Airco flame-cleaned 
prior.to painting. 


Using: an Airco Style | 


No. 120 Tip, this 


oxyacetylene process | 


is equally adaptable 
for cleaning .water 
towers . . . signalling 


equipment... in fact, § 


any type of steel rail- 
way structure. 


Costs come down under the rbirco plan 


AIR REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 

AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 

REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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. on a railroad bridge being flame cleaned with Airco 
- how old 
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you’re sure high speeds are safe on SCULLIN as pa aeren @-) 


THE SMOOTHEST TRAFFIC-BUILDERS BETWEEN LCL AND YOUR RAILS 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO : 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND, VA 








LATERAL WERTICAL 


CUSHIONED MOTION 





Photo Courtesy 
Cotton Belt Route 


SCULLIN STEEL CO. 


SAIN] UOGwISs 10, MISSOURI 
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From one Main Street to another the story’s the 
same! Actually almost everything this country 
produces requires coal—coal to make steel, to run 
factories and railroads, to generate immense 
quantities of electric power, to heat stores, hos- 
pitals, apartments. And perhaps your home is one 
of the 14 million that rely on the steady, healthful 
heat that bituminous coal provides! 











Tom East Side to West Side... 


your town takes a lot of Coal! 





This factory is typical of the thousands of plants that turn 
out everything America needs. It gets its power from coal— 
America’s +1 steam fuel—for coal is practically everywhere 
the most economical power source. And today, automatic 
controls, automatic coal and ash handling apparatus net even 
larger savings—minimize dramatically the inconveniences 


associated with older installations. 





Highly developed machines like the giant loader above have 

made it possible for the American miner to reach a daily out- 

put that’s 4 to 24 times that of any miner in Europe or Asia. 

Today, the American miner is actually a skilled machine 

operator. Fully 98% of all American coal is mechanically cut 
about 75% mechanically loaded. 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 





From periscope to keel it took 800 tons of coal to make the 
steel that went into this submarine! Today more and more 
coal is needed for national defense. However, thanks to 
America’s vast coal reserves and the great degree of mechan- 
ization that progressive mine operators have developed in 
mining and preparing coal—rearmament will get ail the coal 
required without any pinch on the home front! 


In their constant search for a better and more eco- 
nomical coal product the managers of this country’s 
8,000 mines have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in research—in modern machinery —in finding 
and developing new mine properties. As a result, to- 
day’s output per man in America’s coal mines is more 
than 32% greater than in 1939—one of the greatest 
efficiency gains in American industry. This nation can 
count on her privately managed coal companies for all 
the coal it needs to stay strong—to become stronger! 


BITUMINOUS pe COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOR Narrows nares VOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Naturally—General American- 
Evans uses the  Standatd 
Diagonal Panel Roof, 
Improved Dreadnaught 
Ends and Release 
Rigging on the new 


Damage Free Cars. 
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310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4 


247 PARK AVENUE 


_ Standand ews EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPAN} 


NEW YORK 1 
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Edgewater 


Made under exacting control, 
from steel produced in 

our own plant —Heat-treated 
or untreated —Single wear 
and multiple wear . . . 


Made to AAR or ASTM 


specifications. 


E 
Edgewater Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


for Passenger Cars # 











for Freight Cars 


THE Cy 


for Diesel Locomotives 
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EXPEDITE THE BIG JOBS WITH 
G-E PROJECT CO-ORDINATION 


When the Nickel Plate’s Hulett ore unloaders were built at 
Huron, Ohio, by the Wellman Engineering Co., installation 
of electric equipment was facilitated with General Electric 
Project Co-ordination. This meant that the G-E 2000-kw 
package substation, motors, Ward-Leonard type control, 
and electric pushers were shipped to arrive when needed 
by the erector. Other benefits: ordering was simplified, 
engineering time was saved, electric apparatus was properly 
selected for the job to be done. Ask your General Electric 
representative to show you how G-E project co-ordination 
can pay off on your big jobs. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Shop Motors and Control @ Shop Testing Equipment @ Undercar 
Power Plants @ Lighting Systems @ Electric Switchheaters @ 
Signal Power Systems @ Power Distribution Systems ¢ Electric 
and Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE PROPERTIES 


of Cr-V and Cr-Mo-V Spring Steels 





——— FOR SERVICE at elevated temperatures require 
steels which resist softening and lowering of the yield 
point. Unless hardness and yield strength are stabilized 
by correct alloy additions to the steel, these properties 
deteriorate rapidly as the temperature is raised. 


The chart above shows the yield point and tensile 
strength of three types of spring steel at elevated temper- 
atures determined by standard short-time tension tests. 


Springs of plain carbon steel are sometimes used at 
moderately elevated temperatures, although their lower 
yield values prevent them from giving service as satis- 
factory as that of the alloy spring steels. 


Chromium-vanadium steel springs, such as AISI 6150, 
give better service at ordinary temperatures because of 
the higher yield point. In addition, they may be used at 
operating temperatures up to about 700° or 750° F 


because they retain high yield point values as the tem- 
perature is increased. 


Chromium-molybdenum-vanadium steel was especially 
designed for springs operating at temperatures in excess 
of 750° F. It can be used for springs operating at temper- 
atures as high as 850° F or even higher under some con- 


ditions. At 800° F, the yield point of this steel is still greater 
than that of plain carbon steel at room temperature. 


» If you have a problem in spring applications at elevated 


temperatures, our metallurgical engineers will be glad to 
help you solve it. . 


MAKERS OF 


CHEMICALS 
ALLOYS 


AND METALS 





VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ¢ DETROIT * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND »° 

















CROSSING SLABS 


For Longer Service 


Lower Maintenance 


Under All Conditions 














Under the constant pounding of heavy truck traffic and the CROSSING SLAB DETAILS 
most damaging weather conditions, Permacrete Crossing in: = (a Ss 








Slabs have established outstanding records of service and FILLER and FLANGEWAY 

safety. Today, on many important roads, they're the ac- Creosoted oak fillers and flangeways shaped 
ted standard of | t tt ° to fit various rail sections assure thoroughly 

—- re TS wy Coy, Peron Type cresengs tight and firm crossing installations. 





HOLD DOWN DEVICE 
Where crossings are subjected to extremely 
heavy, high-speed traffic, Permacrete Crossing 


requiring a minimum of maintenance. 








These steel reinforced, precast concrete slabs “~ made Sait ade be cendtad wit 5 ar-4 tald down 
under strict quality-control methods. The convenient 6 length devices. 

re : P ° SIZES me | 
permits easy installation and removal for roadbed main- O tebe 16%“ wide end jtrem 8” te 0” | 
tenance, with ‘off track’’ equipment. Permacrete Crossings thick. 2” steel channel armor cast in top 





can be lengthenéd without disrupting traffic and the slabs eden. 


; salvaged if the crossing is eliminated. Intermediate and end 
, slabs with properly shaped filler and flangeway pieces pro- 
vide a complete, easy-to-install package unit. 





If you want proof of the rugged, dependable service of 
Permacrete Crossings, we'll be glad to work with you in mak- 
ing a test installation. Write today for further information. 





in ae 
Principal Cities 





1] 
FOUNDATIONS CRIBBING BOOTHS HOUSES CROSSING SLABS BATTERY BOXES POSTS 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SECTIONAL recast Conctelé RAILROAD PRODUCTS | 
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| SERVES SHIPPERS BETTER 
INE 













q LOORING 


This lift-truck and load weighs over five tons. 
SOO LINE chose N-s-F to meet the severe 
requirements of modern handling methods. 


Fast, safe lift-truck handling saves time and 
trouble for shippers using SOO LINE cars 
equipped with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. 


Quickly recognizing the many ad- 
vantages NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
offers to shippers, as well as to 
the railroad itself, the progressive 
SOO LINE management is fast pro- 


viding more N-S-F equipped cars. 


By actual test the SOO LINE con- 
vinced itself that N-s-F means better 
service for shippers, and longer 
lasting, money-saving service to the 
railroads. 

PATENTS PENDING 


A 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “ “=~ \ 





Tee P| Ta) -A- - 
Stee! Floor Division © Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan , (QiD> NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS are Sormed of rigid N-A-X HIGH 
wee TENSILE steel channels, welded in place and separated by spacers 

to form nailing grooves. Stiff plastic composition in the grooves 





NATIONAL N 


forms a tight seal. Similar composition on the surface provides 
anti-skid properties. 


STEEL ahha CORPORATIO 
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THE A:S:F RIDE-CONTROL TRUEK 
... first—by far—with Users! 


¢ AS -¥ | 














} hligh-pressure 





Where it counts 


—I|N GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES 














High-pressure is built up only at the tip of 


GM unit injectors which measure, pump 

and atomize the fuel. There is no central 
measuring or pressurizing pump and hence no 
need for high-pressure fuel lines which 


rupture and break. 


And here’s the pay-off: GM’s unique fuel 
injection system is so simple that fuel pumps 
and unit injectors can be replaced or 

rebuilt at but a fraction of the cost of replacing 
or rebuilding other types of Diesel 

fuel systems. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


(EVERAL \ OTORS 


GENERAL MOTORS pending LA GRANGE, ILL. 
Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ont. 
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USES 





























s - N f) X \ pos Arkansas & Ozark Railway, operat- 


ing with modern and efficient equipment, 


is recognized as one of the nation’s progres- 


FU FL i NJ f CT i 0 N sive short line railroads. Like many another 


modern short line the Arkansas & Ozark uses 
Bendix fuel injection equipment for economi- 


EQ U | M r N T i cal and dependable operation. Many years of 


diesel engineering experience plus outstanding 
manufacturing facilities have won for Bendix 


an ever growing acceptance in the field of fuel 








Geno ® 


injection equipment. It will pay to investigate 
Bendix before specifying fuel injection equip- 


ment on your new motive power. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of ‘ : 1. 
SIDNEY, N. Y. 
Western Office: 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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I'm a 50-cent dollar but, when I’m used right, 
I can give you a 150-cent value. 


Take amccw chilled car wheels. My predecessor, the 100-cent dollar, used 
to make out pretty well with these wheels. In 1929, for instance, the AMccW 
wheel averaged about 40-million car miles without failure. 

But the AMccw wheels in service during the last five years of the 1940’s, 
after I'd been devalued, gave you 111-million car miles average per wheel 
failure, according to Icc reports. The figure for 1950 was close to 120-million. 
See what I mean about that 150-cent value? 

The 50-cent dollar has a point there, 
thanks to the continuous improvement of 
the AaMccw wheel. Better foundry methods, 
stricter inspection, association research — 





Increase in Safety Performance for 
AMCCW wheels 
(car miles without failure) 


MI fa: ios Shade raine a saline cere ete 120,000,000 
‘ : whee 
all have helped to step up chilled heel lal lee SATE 40,000,000 
safety and performance, while loads and ——— 
* be; Es —_ 80,000,000 
spee S were eing increased. os 200%. laconeie 





Now the heavier rim of the redesigned 
AMCCW wheel doubles rim strength, fur- 
ther increases flange strength. Thicker, heavier brackets (and more of them) 
give added flange support. (The new wheel is illustrated above.) 

So here’s the story in a nut-shell: 

Although the dollar has been devalued more than 50 per cent, the safety 
performance of the AMcCW wheel has increased 200 per cent! 

For more complete information about the advantages of aMccw chilled 
car wheels, send for the booklet, “GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY.” 





Low first cost 


Low exchange rates yr. | 


Reduced inventory 


Short haul delivery ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


Increased ton mileage 
445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, III. 


High safety standards 
: y American Car & Foundry Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
Complete AMCCW inspection Griffin Wheel Co. * Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. 
Easier shop handling Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
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The most important 
crossing improvement 


|; ee Solid-pedestal base plus 


U-S‘S MANGANESE STEEL 


more durable, lower in 






















ADVANTAGES 
OF THE SOLID-PEDESTAL BASE 


@ extra support under crossing 
intersections 















@ longer life 





@ improved physical properties 


@ sounder metal 





Compare these diagrams 


They show clearly why the U-S-S Manganese Steel Railroad Crossing is 
Stronger and more durable. 

Below the track intersection, where wheel impact is most severe, the 
ordinary crossing is hollow (below, left). In the U-S-S Crossing this part 
is of solid metal giving firm and additional support where it is needed 
most (center and right, below). It's easy to see why this construction 
fasts longer. 

The dotted line in the center diagram indicates the approximate size of 
the reservoir necessary to handle the extra feed-metal used in casting a 
mew U-S-S Manganese Steel Railroad Crossing. This reservoir (or riser), 
weighing from 200 to 350 ibs. is cut off and scrapped after the casting 
has solidified. 





















Cress-section of old-style H Sectauaiie tet croscen 
manganese steel crossing. shows how solid-pedestal 
Note numerous ribs required base supports intersec- 
fe brace the intersection, 4 fiom Top view at right. 
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depth-hardened corners make 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS 


maintenance, smoother riding 


A= pillar of tough manganese 
steel directly under all crossing 
intersections is the exclusive feature 
that distinguishes this newly devel- 
oped crossing. Here, where maxi- 
mum strength is required to resist 
the destructive pounding of today’s 
faster, heavier trains, the U-’S’S 
Manganese Steel Railroad Crossing 
is extra strong. 

The solid-pedestal base, an inte- 
gral part of the casting, substantially 
reduces deflections resulting from 
wheel batter, a major cause of in- 
ternal cracks that ultimately lead to 
complete deterioration of crossings. 
This vertical pillar of solid metal, 
rigidly reinforced, is far stronger 
than any other type of intersection 
support used today. 


Metallurgical advances have im- 
proved new U-S:S Manganese Steel 
Railroad Crossings in still another 
way. By using more feed-metal (5 to 
10 times more than is used in ordi- 
nary crossings) and exercising closer 
control over feeding, liquid metal 
under greater pressure flows unre- 
stricted at the proper time to the 
solidifying area, preventing the for- 
mation of many of the pores and 
cavities characteristic of manganese 
castings. 

Thus, in addition to the extra ver- 
tical support provided by the solid- 
pedestal base, the entire casting is 
sounder, freer of internal flaws, and 
less susceptible to spalling, chipping 
or cracking. 


Depth-hardened corners reduce maintenance costs, 
assure smooth riding right from the start 


Depth-hardening is another valu- 
able, money-saving feature of the 
U-S*S Manganese Steel Railroad 
Crossing. 

The ordinary manganese steel 
crossing is produced to a surface 
hardness of approximately 200 Bri- 
nell. The wheel batter of the first 
long train is depended on to work- 
harden the surface to approximately 
400 Brinell—the hardness required 
to stand up under modern rail traffic, 
Though crudely effective, this wheel 
pounding also batters down the in- 
tersection corners—makes it neces- 
sary to build them back to normal 


track level re gen J by welding 
and grinding. ‘This costs money. 

In contrast, the improved U-S’‘S 
Railroad Crossing has raised pads 
cast integrally on the three critical 
crossing corners of each intersection. 
These are shop-hammered to develop 
the desired hardness, and then 
ground down to track level to assure 
smooth riding. This controlled pre- 
hammering insures the proper depth 
hardness before installation, elimi- 
nates almost entirely the damaging 
effect of subsequent wheel batter, 
and virtually eliminates mainte- 
nance costs. 


Here’s why pre-hammered, depth -hardening 





reduces crossing maintenance 


Wheel pounding is the onty way the ordi- 
nary manganese steel crossing gets suffi- 
cient hardness. (Fig. 1) The first long train 
that batters across the intersection crudely 
work-hardens the steel to approximately 
400 Brinell. But it also batters down the 
corners about 4”. It takes expensive weld- 
ing and grinding to rebuild the corners back 
up to track level. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 





We avoid this trouble by casting the U-S-S 
Manganese Steel Crossing with %¢-high 
pads on the three critical corners (see Figs. 2 
and 3). These pads are carefully shop- 
hammered close to track level to develop 
approximately 400 Brinell hardness, and are 
then ground to true level prior to installation. 
It saves time and money, gives you a 
smooth-riding crossing without rebuilding. 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U NY 
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ADVANTAGES 
OF THE DEPTH-HARDENED CORNERS 


®@ pounding-down of corners 
virtually eliminated 

@ maintenance costs greatly 
reduced 

@ much longer life due to higher 
impact resistance 

@smooth riding without rebuilding 














et ee 


























WM Tl 


— 


For the complete story on this crossing, 
send for descriptive literature. Coupon is 
attached for your convenience. 





 coalieeaientieneieeniantenetentestemtentanetetmntanmtaetan ny 
| 
| United States Steel Company : 
| Room 4273, 525 William Penn Place | 
| Pittsburgh 30, Pa i 
Please send me a copy of bulletin ‘ ‘Improved , 
U-S-S Manganese Steel Railroad Crossings. i 
| | 
" Sa. a ovale wiles We Sher 
[| Company. ......ssseessss- | 
I OI su smi to aricbsayaas teaeia i 
| i 
Low 
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How much more money 
will you lose here? 





OUR ANSWER to that question depends on how much 

longer you're willing to put up with complicated heat- 
ing systems in your passenger cars. Such equipment requires 
many costly man-hours for inspection, maintenance and 
adjustment—and, as you know all too well, cars idled by 
these demands rob you of important revenue when they 
are shopped. 


Yet, much of this loss is completely unnecessary! Your excess 


service problem can be solved before next winter comes if 


you will start mow to install Honeywell Gar-Heating Systems 
in your passenger cars. 

You see, this remarkable system is a much simpler system 
—has less equipment that requires inspection, maintenance 
and adjustment. This means your men can now inspect cars 


completely and handle them faster on turn-around than 


WITTY 


ever before. And another great advantage is that with a 
bare minimum of undercar piping, steam lines are exposed 
to cold air so little that you actually can save up to 40% on 
steam! This means you'll have fewer late trains that cost so 
dearly in overtime and in loss of passenger good will—and 
all of the cars will be heated. 

These are just the beginning of the money-saving benefits 
you can expect from the Honeywell Car-Heating System. 
For specific facts on what Honeywell heating can do for 


your railroad, call your local Honeywell office. Or write to 


Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
H MtNNEAPOLI §S ll 
tint We Coutts 
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STANDARD 
ENGINEER'S 
REPORT 







LUBRICATED WITH RPM DELO 0il R.R., nine new diesels 
owned by the Spokane International R.R. Company were 
kept in regular service for one year. The winter 


was exceptionally severe and the locomotives bucked 
heavy snow almost daily. They worked or were idled 
in temperatures that often for periods of ten days 
averaged from 20 to 40 degrees below zero. - 





NO CARBON had collected on the cylinder head and 
all rings were free and functioning properly. Con-- 
necting-rod and main bearings and wristpin were with— 
in standard tolerance. Measurement of the liner 
showed less than 0.001 inch wear. 


REMARKS: The Spokane International Railroad pro- 
vides an important connecting service between trans— 
continental lines through Spokane and the Canadian 
Pacific to the north. Most of 
their trackage is in northern 
Idaho where severe weather and 
other conditions often make op- 
eration difficult. RPM DELO Oil 
R.R. will meet the toughest weath-— 
er or operational conditions in 
all locomotive diesel engines. 





ALIFORN'A 


Francisco 20, Catifornic 


STANDARD O!L ‘COMPANY © 
225 Bush Street « Son F 







THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY 
P.O. Bex 780 + Denver I, Colorado 


DATA 


LUBRICANT RPM Dol, OLRM. 
UNIT (len eae = 
Pguuliinc haut, - 


SERVICE 














sat WY 


LOCATION 








On inspection at the end of that time there were no 
accumulations of sludge in oil systems and the en- 
gines were in "perfect condition" as pictures of 
parts from one of them indicate. 


sou fphane Sittrdlinal QE, 








How RPM DELO Oil R.R. prevents 
wear, corrosion, oxidation 





A. Special ‘additive provides metal—adhesion 
qualities...keeps oil on parts whether 
hot or cold, running or idle. 


B. Anti-oxidant resists deterioration of oil 
and formation of lacquer...prevents ring- 
sticking. Detergent keeps parts clean... 
helps prevent scuffing of cylinder walls. 


C. Special compounds stop corrosion of bush- 
ing or bearing metals and foaming in 
eTankcase. 











FOR MORE INFORMATION about this or other petro- 
leum products of any kind, or the name of your 
nearest distributor handling them, write or call 
any of the companies listed below. 


TRADEMARK “RPM DELO” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
P.O. Box 862 «+ El Paso, Texas 
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Maintenance Dock 











No Maintenance ‘ 
for its roofing and siding 


When Consolidated Vultee engineers designed a maintenance dock for the B-36D 
jet-augmented bomber, they naturally turned to the ‘‘aircraft metal” for the 
closed side and roof—rustproof, corrosion-resistant aluminum. 

Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Industrial Corrugated has ample strength 
for industrial use (see specifications). Yet it weighs only 56 lbs. 
per square. That’s important in this structure that moves up and down 
on hydraulic jacks; it’s important for framing economies in amy structure. 
And aluminum’s radiant heat reflectivity is another advantage—important 
under the California sun of this Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
installation—important in amy plant, to keep interiors cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. 









Specifications for Reynolds Lifetime 


Call on us for literature, for technical assistance, application details... Aluminum Industrial Corrugated: 
. . — ke - Thickness .032” 
® Offices in principal cities. Check your classified phone book Corrugations 7/8” deep, 2-2/3” crown to 
for our listing under “Building Products,” or write: crown 


Uniform load support (roof) 80 p.s.f. on 4’ 
purlin spacing 

Uniform wind load capacity (siding). 20 
p.s.f. on girt spacings up to 7'9” 

Aluminum is required for planes and other military needs. Reynolds Roofing width 35”, coverage 32” 

Lifetime Aluminum Industrial Corrugated is still produced, but the total Siding width 33-3/4”, coverage 32” 

supply is necessarily reduced. DO-rated orders receive priority handling. > pl Lengths 5’, 6’, 7’, 8,9’, 10’, 11’, 12’ 


Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 
2005 South Ninth St., Louisville 1, Ky. 























REYNOLDS (me / ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED | 
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Rugged! 
Trouble-Free! 


leks, +34 


Electric 
Lantern 


The No. 31 Electric Lantern is the latest 
addition to the long line of ADLAKE lanterns 
which have served the transportation industry 
for so many years. It has all the service-proved 
features of former models plus added strength 
for durability and economy. 


New features include a bottom guard of rug- 
ged one-piece construction for longer life, and 
a larger reflector of polished stainless steel 
that insures a more powerful signal. 


THE 


Adams & Westlake 






The ADLAKE No. 31 Lantern accom- 
modates two bulbs, so that if one fails, 
the other is available at the flick of its 
positive, double-throw switch. Only one 
bulb can be used at a time, to prevent 
excessive drain on the battery. 





For complete information on the No. 
31 Lantern, send a card asking for Bulletin 
B-105 to The Adams & Westlake Company, 
1109 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 











Manufacturers of 
ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment 
for the Railway Industry 








COMPANY 





Established 1857 + ELKHART, INDIANA 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 










































































Don't make this type of repair... 


call Dr. GATX 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Sarat 135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 
\( i} District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
rraoe \/ marx Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


So many people have requested reprints of these cartoon advertisements that 
we are making them available to you for use in your shops. Just write us. 
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ITORITAL COMMENT 


HOW CAN SUPPLIERS 


AID THE RAILROADS POLITICALLY? 


The publishers of this paper recently became affiliated 
with the Transportation Association of America, having 
reached the conviction that that association is now per- 
forming an important and essential service in behalf of 
the transportation industry and the national welfare, 
which is not being paralleled by the program of any 
other organization. This action does not signify by any 
means that we have relinquished our enthusiasm for 
championing the railroads’ cause as against that of rival 
transportation agencies. It is not, however, an incon- 
gruity but just ordinary common sense, while competing 
vigorously with a rival, to seek at the same time to reach 
agreement with him on points of common interest. 

Going back several years ago when the Transporta- 
tion Association had little or no membership among 
transportation agencies other than the railroads, it was 
handicapped to our way of thinking, by a “pro-railroad” 
reputation, while not being able to operate effectively as 
a partisan spokesman for the railroads because it had 
foresworn partisanship as among the several rival trans- 
portation agencies. We did not then consider T.A.A. 

be an especially effective instrument for improving 
political conditions affecting the transportation industry. 
But T.A.A.’s status has been completely altered since 
that time—that is to say, the association has succeeded 
in enlisting the collaboration of all major forms of trans- 
portation in the serious discussion of mutual problems; 
and substantial progress has been made toward securing 
a measure of agreement among them on fundamental 


issues. 


Bordering the Miraculous 


This endeavor is called by T.A.A. its “national co- 
operative project.” It has involved prolonged discussion 
over a period of several years by some 300 highly quali- 
fied men, divided into “panels,” one representing each 


of the several agencies of transportation, and others rep- 
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resenting investors, shippers, lawyers, and other kindred 
interests—with a coordinating committee for the whole 
which attempts to bring about as much harmony as pos- 
sible, when the various panels do not agree. 
Considering the degree of acrimony that has developed 
in the debate of issues between the competing agencies 
of transportation, the ability the association has shown 
to bring some measure of mutual understanding among 
them on their common problems has been an accomplish- 
ment bordering on the miraculous. It is an effort which 
should by all means continue, for the preservation of pri- 
vate ownership of all agencies of transportation—because 
experience in other countries has shown that the socializa- 
tion of the railroads, if not immediately followed by the 
socialization of other agencies, at the very least limits 
their competition to a comparatively innocuous role. 


“Grass Roots’ Organization 


Besides its effective effort in harmonizing, at least in 
some degree, the conflicting demands of the embattled 
rivals in transportation, the T.A.A. is providing another 
unique service to more intelligent national action affect- 
its “sponsorship committees,” 
“enterprise councils,” and These 
groups are “grass roots” organizations of influential 
citizens who have political power, and who have become 
sufficiently well posted on transportation questions to 
be willing to give their political support to positions in 
which the transportation industry as a whole is in sub- 
stantial agreement. Thus, to the degree that the various 
branches of transportation can be brought into agree- 
ment regarding national action required to keep the 
industry in private ownership, there will be political 
in the congressional districts for 


ing transportation through 
“regional forums.” 


support “back home” 
the program agreed to. 

We can perceive no reason why any railroad or rail- 
road manufacturing concern should, in its own interest, 
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withhold support from the work thus being done uniquely 
by the T.A.A. in the interest of the nation and a healthy 
transportation industry in private ownership. 

It has always been somewhat of a mystery why com- 
panies engaged exclusively or almost so in producing 
railroad equipment and supplies should have, on the 
average. been so much less active in political support 
of the railroads than, for instance, the truck manufac- 
turers have been in the championship of the trucking 
business. Perhaps the principal deterrent has been the 
fact that many if not most of the railroads’ suppliers 
also sell products directly or indirectly to rival agencies 
This deficiency of political support 
has been remedied in large measure—at least on the 
level of national advertising—by the outspoken campaign 
in behalf of the railroads on the part of the American 
Railway Car Institute. But there are other manufacturers 
just as closely allied to the railroads as the car builders 


of transportation. 


who have not been similarly outspoken—and, anyhow, 
an all-out program of political and public relations sup- 
port of the railroads has other effective facets becides 
advertising, as witness the operations in this sector of 
the truck manufacturers and suppliers. 

Whatever may be the impediments which prevent or 
discourage railway suppliers from out-and-out partisan- 
ship for the railroads by all legitimate and effective 
means—none of these impediments would operate against 
the position of the Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, which does not lend its support except to measures 
regarding which substantial agreement is reached among 
the interested groups. The T.A.A. reports, however, that, 
so far, “we have less relative support from the railroad 
supply industry than any other single group.” Possibly 
the same reasons which delayed the publishers of this 
paper in afhliating with T.A.A. may explain the reluc- 
tance of suppliers to affiliate. We hope so because, as our 
action in joining the T.A.A. indicates, we believe these 
deterrent reasons are now no longer operative; and that 
new reasons have arisen which strongly favor support 
of T.A.A.’s efforts by all interests in and around every 
segment of the transportation industry. 





“WE HAD A BUILDING” 


There once was a boy who had a boomerang which 
he played with to the exclusion of all his other toys. It 
became battered and scarred and, when his birthday 
came around, his parents decided to make him a present 
of a new one. Then, so the story goes, the boy went nuts 
trying to throw the old one away. 

With the transition from steam to diesel power, the 
railroads have built many new diesel service shops but, 
when it comes to heavy repairs, such as traction motor 
and generator shops, habit or tradition seem to stand in 
the way. 

There are exceptions, to be sure, but over and over 
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again only one answer is given to a variety of questions, 
as for instance: “Why did you put your motor shop in 
such an inconvenient spot?” “Well, we had a building.” 
“Why do you try to do the work on two floors?” “We 
have a building.” “Why did you put your motor shop 
way out on the west end?” “We had a building.” “Why 
do you mix your diesel and steam repairs?” “We have a 
building.” “Why did you make your shop so small?” 
“We had a building.” “Why don’t you have more over- 
head cranes and jibs?” “Well, we have a building and 
it is not strong enough to support them.” 

This reasoning is not peculiar to the railroads. Just 
recently the builder of many public utility power stations 
and substations made a circuit to see what might remain 
of the work he had done thirty years ago. He found a 
few holes he had drilled, and an occasional machine 
foundation. All the power apparatus had been changed, 
but not a building had been touched. 

Buildings get treated as something sacrosanct. No 
fundamental change can be made in a building costing 
a few thousand dollars, even though it inconveniences 
the use of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
machinery. It is true that most railroads have not known 
just what they ought to do about major diesel repairs: 
and have naturally approached the subject cautiously. 
But some safe conclusions are now possible. One is that 
there is need for an acceptable means for determining 
when and if a motor shop for heavy repairs is required. 
If that question is decided affirmatively, there remain 
the questions of what the shop should comprise and 
where it should be. Certainly, if existing buildings are 
to be used, the necessary structural changes should be- 
come the first thing in the shop design. Economical re- 
pairs to motive power and not the preservation of a fic- 
tional value in old structures should be the primary goal. 





HIGH COST OF IMPACT 


One of the subjects planned for discussion at the 
Association of American Railroads Mechanical Division 
annual meeting in Chicago during the last week in June, 
but not included for lack of time, was the high cost of 
unrestrained impact to lading and equipment in railway 
freight service. The representative of the Freight Claim 
Division who was to lead in this discussion says that, 
although the high cost of inefficient and inadequate damp- 
ing of longitudinal, lateral and vertical impacts is more 
or less buried in the claim expense, “even a blind man 
can see it.” 

In 1950, for example, the total claims paid for freight 
loss and damage by United States and Canadian rail- 
roads was approximately $89 million, of which $67 
million was for damage of undetermined cause. The 
nature of commodities involved in these damage claims 
indicates that ineffective or inoperative draft gears and 
truck springs caused, or contributed to, a large part 
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of the damage. The claim man says, “Proof of this is 
lacking, but the claim department by now has enough 
evidence of the importance of good shock insulation in 
damage-free transportation to clear its mind of any 
doubt that rough-riding cars and lifeless draft gears are 
major factors in damage claims.” 

By way of example, the rail movement of one fragile 
commodity is mentioned. The breakage in a test run of 
140 cars was 50 per cent less in ordinary cars equipped 
with various types of snubbers and long-travel springs 
than in other cars not so equipped. Similar improve- 
ment was noted in the transportation of household ap- 
pliances, plumbing fixtures, glassware, bakery goods, 
newsprint, eggs and _ livestock. 

Convincing evidence of the damage from rough-riding 
cars is afforded by experience with dressed beef. The 
Freight Claim Division reported about 3,000 cases in 
the last year or so of beef off hooks or torn by hooks 
pulling through flesh and bone. Showing what can be 
done to reduce damage claims for this commodity, rec- 
ords indicate that one packer with 3,700 beef cars in 
service had only one claim amounting to $23 out of 
a total of $90,000 claims in a certain study. Another 
packer had greater damage than that in a single ship- 
ment. A third large packer. with claims formerly greatly 
exceeding the other two combined, is reported to have 
improved truck-spring conditions to such an extent that 
damage in its cars is no longer a problem. 

Largely as a result of freight-truck spring and snubber 
research conducted by the A.A.R., in conjunction with 
railway supply companies, interest in this subject has 
been greatly augumented. It is expected that, roughly, 
95 per cent of the freight cars ordered this year will 
have long-travel friction-snubbed springs. The problem 
which confronts railroads is to equip the present inven- 
tory of older cars still used in high-speed service with 
modern trucks as rapidly as practicable, not forgetting 
that many of these cars. up to perhaps 25 per cent, have 
draft gears which are obsolete or suffer from lack of 
maintenance, and that snubbers, worn out or broken, 
are no protection against damaging vertical shocks. 





BRAKE SYSTEM LEAKAGE 
IS CAUSING COSTLY DELAYS 


Present conditions and potential difficulties owing to 
air leakage in the brake systems of interchange freight 
cars are sufficiently serious to call for attention at the 
very top of the mechanical and operating departments. 
For example, at the Mechanical Division, A.A.R., annual 
meeting in June, the adverse effects of excessive brake- 
pipe leakage were strongly emphasized. This condition 
was charged with limiting train lengths, especially dur- 
ing severe winter operation; and was blamed for causing 
erratic brake action, stuck brakes and train delays, at 
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all times of the year and in varying degree on all rail- 
roads. The experience of the Northern Pacific is by no 
means unique and on this road during the past winter 
105 trains averaging 78.5 cars per train had to be re- 


duced on an average of 11.7 cars per train, or 15 per 
cent, because of inability to get the required brake-pipe 
pressure at cabooses because of leakage. This difficulty 
caused more or less serious delays to the trains; and also 
to the 1,234 cars which had to be set out. Northern Pa- 
cific experience with these 105 trains indicated that the 
number of cars with which minimum required rear-end 
pressure can be maintained at sub-zero temperatures is 
as follows: 0 to -5 deg. F., 88 cars; -15 to -19 deg. F.. 
46 to 74 cars; -31 to -38 deg. F., 44 to 55 cars. 

At the May meeting of the Car Foremen’s Association 
of Chicago, the following typical comment was heard. 
“Our trouble seems to be not only with getting a train 
out of the yard, but after we do get out, we get a 
morning report with a 20-minute delay 20 miles out with 
air sticking and another one later on with air sticking.” 
Of course, such delays are followed up and individual 
cars are inspected and tested. In most cases, however. 
nothing wrong can be found. The trouble evidently comes 
from general brake-pipe and brake-system leakage in 
other cars of the train—caused by loose pipe connec- 
tions, defective gaskets, leaky air hose, angle cocks or 
couplings, and failure to straighten or apply new AB- 
valve back covers, improved AB-valve ball-check covers 
and new AB-valve gaskets. 

One thing which complicates the problem is that con- 
centrated leakage due to one or more bad pipe connec- 
tions may not show up when a car is standing, but causes 
heavy loss of air locally under the shock and stress of 
train movement; and applies the brakes on several ad- 
joining cars in a long train. This emphasizes the neces- 
sity for thorough checking and correction of air leaks, 
not only when brake equipment is cleaned and tested 
at 15 or 36-month periods, as specified by I.C.C. and 
A.A.R. rules, but at all subsequent times when cars are 
on repair tracks for other work and air leaks can best 
be stopped. It is this “in date” single-car brake testing 
between regular cleaning periods, as required by Rule 
101(a), which causes so much trouble when neglected. 

This matter has been thoroughly covered by three 
Mechanical Division circular letters since 1948 and one 
strong appeal by the vice-president of the A.A.R. Opera- 
tions and Maintenance Department, on August 7, 1950. 
In spite of this intensive effort to get the condition cor- 
rected, responsible car officers say that practically no 
railroad observes Rule 101(a) one hundred per cent; 
only a few, mostly in northern territory, make a really 
serious effort to observe it; and others make “in date” 
air brake tests if and when they can. 

Cutting corners on the repair track doubtless helps 
the mechanical department with its budget but, when 
the effects on train operation and car delays are ap- 
praised, has there been any real saving to the railroad 
operation as a whole? That is a question for top man- 
agement to look into. 
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R.B.A. Survey Shows “Vigorous Opposition” 
To Any Nationalization of U.S. Railroads 


“Thinking and suggestions’ of business groups 
are assembled for presentation to Congress 


Vigorous opposition to any tendency 
toward nationalization of United States 
railroads is the dominant theme of re- 
plies of business organizations and 
trade associations to a suggestion by 
the Railway Business Association that 
they make recommendations for 
amending the National Transportation 
Act. 

The R.B.A. suggestion was embod- 
ied in letters sent during the past six 
months to executive heads of business 
organizations in all parts of the coun- 
try. Enclosed with each letter was a 
copy of the statement “The Need Is 
Now—For Sound Policies in Trans- 
portation,” which contained recomen- 
dations approved by the governing 
board of the R.B.A. and submitted in 
1950 to the transportation subcom- 
mittees of both houses of Congress by 
R.B.A. President P. Harvey Middle- 
ton. (Railway Age, April 22, 1950, 
page 65.) 

Verbatim excerpts from the replies 
of many of the canvassed organizations 
have just been made public for the 
first time in a 39-page pamphlet called 
“National Transportation Problems— 
And What Business Groups Think 
About Them,” which has been sent to 
railroad executives and to all members 
of both houses of Congress. 

“The association believes,” Mr. Mid- 
dleton, who conducted the survey, 
said, “that the House and Senate 
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transportation committees, to which the 
most complete presentation of facts 
and figures ever assembled on _ this 
subject was made at Congressional 
hearings during the past year, will 
also welcome the thinking and sug- 
gestions of business groups outside the 
transportation industry. The reactions 
of business groups generally to the 
present transportation situation and 
problems carry weight because the 
railways provide the essential trans- 
portation upon which the continued 
successful operation of all other indus- 
tries depends.” 


Crux of the Problem 


The crux of the transportation prob- 
lem, says the report, “lies in the un- 
satisfactory financial condition of the 
railways, the backbone of the nation’s 
transport system. Diversion of traffic, 
largely due to subsidized competition 
and inequality in regulation, and ma- 
jor cost increases in wages, materials 
and taxes, are the reasons why the 
earnings of the completely self-sup- 
porting railway industry are so inade- 
quate.” It is evident from letters re- 
ceived by the R.B.A. that boards of 
directors of business groups are in 
substantial agreement’ that all forms 
of transportation should be permitted 
to earn a fair return on net invested 
capital “so as to enable them to at- 
tract the necessary new capital for 








maintaining a quality of service that 
will most adequately meet the needs of 
the public,” to quote one comment. 

There are frequent references in the 
letters to the danger of nationalization 
unless the transportation system is per- 
mitted to earn a fair return. Harold 
F. Hammond, manager of the Trans- 
portation and Communication Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. said: “The Cham- 
ber believes that the existing unfavor- 
ale financial position of the transporta- 
tion system is not in keeping with the 
national transportation policy which 
declares that the Interstate Commerce 
Act shall be so administered as to 
‘foster sound economic conditions in 
transportation and among the several 
carriers.” It recommended that in or- 
der to provide a clear and definite 
mandate to the I.C.C. for a fair re- 
turn, there should be included in the 
statement of national transportation 
policy language similar to that in Sec- 
tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. It is our belief that it is necessary 
to give more emphasis to the fair re- 
turn principle, because over the last 
25 years the recofds show that it has 
not been adequately cared for by the 
regulatory body.” 


N.I.T. League “Concerned” 

On the question of fair return, E. F. 
Lacey, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, said 
the league was becoming “increasingly 
concerned about the straitened finan- 
cial condition of the railroads of the 
United States. This situation poses a 
threat of government ownership of the 
railroads which does not come from a 
public desire, but from the aforemen- 
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tioned economy stress in which the 
railroads presently find themselves.” 

Mr. Middleton, in the report, cited 
the following as typical of opinions 
held by business interests on the highly 
controversial subject of federal aid: 
“For any group to insist upon the 
continuance of special privilege is 
worse than futile. It is a reckless in- 
vitation to more and more government 
controls, with nationalization as the 
only final result.” Another respondent 
said “the government’s continued prac- 
tice of granting large subsidies and 
other privileges to competing forms of 
transportation, while the rail carriers 
continue to pay high taxes and main- 
tain their own right-of-way, is an un- 
fair practice which does not permit 
them to earn a fair return.” 

While many organizations vigorous- 
ly opposed subsidies in the field of 
commercial transportation, some sug- 
gested that withdrawal of federal aid 
should be gradual, to prevent undue 
disturbance of existing services. The 
N.LT.L. is opposed to subsidy pay- 
ments to carriers. “In promotional pe- 
riods,” its statement pointed out. “the 
federal government has aided trans- 
portation from the very beginning, but 
there comes a point where aid should 
be suspended and each particular 
mode of transportation should be on a 
self-sustaining basis.” 


Adequate User Charges Favored 

Adequate charges for use of trans- 
portation facilities constructed and 
maintained by the government are 
favored by many business organiza- 
tions, Mr. Middleton said. He quoted 
one organization as_ follows: “A 
method of financing under which the 
user pays for such construction rather 
than the general taxpayer seems not 
only desirable and equitable, but nec- 
essary to preservation of our private 
enterprise system. A user charge has 
the further advantage of providing a 
broad restraint upon the development 
of uneconomic projects, a better basis 
for competitive relationship between 
the different modes of transportation. 
while lessening the disadvantages in- 
herent under our present policy. and 
of developing a national properly co- 
ordinated transportation system within 
which each mode of transportation will 
perform that service which it can per- 
form most efficiently at the lowest true 
cost.” 

There was agreement in the state- 
ments of a number of important or- 
ganizations that commercial carriers 
should have equal opportunity in the 
use of transport facilities provided by 
public funds, subject always to ap- 
proval of the regulatory authority. In 
regard to the related question of 
whether these carriers should be _ per- 
mitted to operate other forms of trans- 
port within reasonable territorial lim- 
its, feeling was expressed in several 
replies that while such coordination 
was desirable, it should not be re- 
quired by law, but that it should be 
encouraged by elimination of any pro- 
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visions of the law, or its interpreta- 
tions which now restrict voluntary co- 
operation of this character. The pre- 
sent policy of voluntary, not manda- 
tory, railroad consolidations also was 
recommended by a_ concensus. of 
opinion. 

Most organizations went on record 
as favoring a single regulatory agency, 
although a number raised the question 
of the advisability of continuing for a 
further period separate regulation of 
air transport. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which 
previously had taken the position that 
for a further limited period air trans- 
port should be under separate regula- 
tion, adopted a declaration at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington last May 
in favor of “one permanent transpor- 


tation regulatory agency that shall 
report directly to Congress.” The 


chamber is on record as favoring dis- 


continuance of the Federal Barge 
Lines at an early date. The same posi- 
tion was taken by the N.IT.L., which 
opposed over-regulation of transporta- 


tion as impinging upon managerial 
functions. The N.I.T.L.’s statement 
said: 

“It is quite obvious that regu- 


lation should not ‘attempt to run the 
of transportation, as that is 
a managerial function which should 
be scrupulously preserved. Although 
over-regulation may hasten the end of 
private management, that is not the 
only government menace. An_ even 
greater one is the increasing tendency 
of the government to promote some 
forms of transport over others. This 
situation obviously weakens the whole 
transport system and eases the way 


business’ 


to government operation.” 


Canada Appoints “Bulk Transport’ Controller 


Stating that “demands of the grain 
trade and of the defense effort are 
placing an added strain upon certain 
of the transportation facilities of Ca- 
nada,” Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, announced on August 30 at 
Ottawa the government’s decision, un- 
der the Emergency Powers Act, “to 
provide for a limited control of rail- 
way and water transportation.” 

In making the announcement, the 
minister named Roy Wilfred Milner, 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Winnipeg. and formerly general man- 
ager and director of Alberta Pacific 
Grain Company, as transport control- 
ler; and W. Jackson Fisher, director 
of the Traffic Services branch of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission. as 
deputy transport controller. 

Mr. Chevrier said the transport 
controller and his deputy would have 
power to determine priority of move- 
ment to be given to grain or to any 
other bulk commodity, and to make 
orders and issue directions according- 





SCHOOL CHILDREN—1,500 STRONG 
—visited the Missouri-Kansas-Texas’ 
shops at Denison, Tex., during the 
observance of Texas Industrial Week. 
The pupils were divided into groups 
of 25 or less; each day, 10 local Katy 
employees guided a single group through 
the wood and steel erecting shops, the 
wheel shop, the mill and the stores 
department. As an added attraction, a 
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steam passenger locomotive and a ca- 
boose were spotted in the area for the 
children’s (and their teachers’) inspec- 
tion. Because the Katy’s shops are the 
largest single industry in Denison, the 
students not only learned the import- 
ance of the shops to the railroad, but 
also got an insight into the importance 
of the company to the community and 
to their daily lives 
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“THE SONG OF MID-AMERICA” 


These selected scenes from the new 
Illinois Central 16-mm. sound film, 
“The Song of Mid-America,” reveal 
that, as a public relations venture, this 
45-min. production differs greatly from 
any other film that has come from the 
railroad industry to date. 

Not once does the audience see an 
Illinois Central train, yard, bridge or 
any other physical facility of the past 
or present. Instead, producer Helen 
Tieken Geraghty (who produced the 
Chicago Railroad Fair pageant) has 
made effective use of the hitherto un- 
used medium of the musical revue to 
relate the I.C. story solely in terms of 
men and events. Based on the some- 
what longer pageant which Mrs. 


Geraghty originally produced for the 
1.C.’s centennial banquet in Chicago 
last February, the film has enabled the 
road to bring that highlight of the 
banquet to every community along its 
lines. The film is now available for 
showing to schools, clubs and similar 
organizations through any I.C. repre- 
sentative, as announced on page 62 of 
the July 30 Railway Age. 

1—1851—The Railroad is Born— 
“We can’t grow if the mud hems us 
in,’ says Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
(seated, right). “It is my considered 
judgment that the state and the nation 
need this railroad,”” agrees Abraham 
Lincoln (seated, left). 

2—Chief engineer, Col. Roswell B. 


Mason, urges discouraged workers to 
continue their task of building the first 
main line. Hardships had seemed over- 
whelming, but Col. Mason made the 
men understand the importance of their 
task and work was resumed. 

3—During the Civil War, the 1I.C. 
became a vital factor in military opera- 
tions. Here Marvin Hughitt, then master 
of transportation at Centralia, holds the 
fate of Union forces in his hands for 
72 sleepless hours. 

4—Retiring 1.C. Conductor Charlie 
Taylor (left), central figure in the en- 
tire show, lifts a bottle of pop to toast 
his fellow workers and the organization 
that has served under the name Illinois 
Central for 100 years. 





ly. Powers of the controller and his 
deputy apply to movement of bulk 
commodities only. 

The control over transport facilities 
includes railways, Canadian registered 
ships of 1,000 gross registered tons or 
over, and storage facilities capable of 
being used in connection with trans- 
porting bulk commodities. Bulk com- 
modities coming within transport con- 
trol regulations include wheat, flour, 
flax, barley, rye, buckwheat, corn, 
oats, mill feed and grain screenings: 
ores and minerals; ferrous metals; 
iron and steel scrap; sand, stone and 
gravel; pulpwood, woodpulp, poles 
and logs; coal and coke; and sulphur 
and phosphate. 

The new transport authority is ex- 
pected to boost daily grain movement 
by ship from the head of the lakes 
from 1,200,000 bushels to 2,000,000 
bushels; this can be done, officials 
say, without any serious disruption of 
present facilities. It will mean, too, 
that the minimum wheat movement to 
seaboard before the close of lake navi- 
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gation will be 300,000,000 bushels. 
This will leave, however, a backlog of 
at least 700,000,000 bushels of all 
grains to be moved eastward before 
the end of the present crop year, next 
July 31. 

The basic problem involved is said 
to be not so much lack of equipment 
as it is the timing of movements to 
obviate bottlenecks. Present large 
stocks of grain at lakehead terminals, 
and the number of cars tied up en 
route or awaiting unloading, are the 
most immediate difficulty. The whole 
situation has been under review by the 
Department of Transport, through a 
committee headed by J-C. Lessard, 
deputy minister, and consisting of rep- 
resentatives of railways, ship owners 
and shippers. This committee itself 
had no authority to expedite heavy 
grain and ore movements, but it was 
its reports which led to creation of 
the office of transport controller. 

The new transport controller, Mr. 
Milner, has had an extended career in 
the grain trade as well as considerable 


experience in transportation, beginning 
in 1909, when he joined the Zenith 
Grain Company in Winnipeg. On his 
return to civilian life following over- 
seas service with the Motor Transport 
Corps during World War I, he joined 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Company. 
becoming assistant general manager 
of that company in 1927 and subse- 
quently general manager and director. 
He was president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange in 1936 and in 1950 
was appointed to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Fisher, the new deputy con- 
troller, has also been connected with 
the grain trade and with transporta- 
tion. Born in Calgary, Alta., he at- 
tended Western Canada College and 
Queen University. He was on the staff 
of the Alberta Wheat Pool and later 
of the Canadian National and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. During World War II 
he was director of movements in the 
Canadian Army, and after the war 
joined the Department of Trade and 
Commerce as traffic officer in the trade 
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commissioner service. On formation of 
the Canadian Maritime Commission in 
1948 he was appointed director of its 
Traffic Services Branch. 


Net Income for 1951 
Reaches $272 Million 


Net railway operating 
income is $430.4 million 


Class I railroads in the first seven 
months of 1951 had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals, of 
$272,000,000, compared with $273.,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1950, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the Association 
of American Railroads. The seven- 
months’ net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $430,- 
439,242, compared with $431,815,948. 

Estimated results for July showed 
an estimated net income of $17,000,000, 
compared with $59,000,000 in the same 
month last year. Net railway opera- 
ting income for the 1951 month was 
$41,934,985, while in July 1950, it 
was $84,157,336. 

In the 12 months ended with July. 
the rate of return averaged 4.21 per 
cent, compared with 3.13 per cent for 
the 12 months ended with July 1950. 

Gross in the first seven months of 
1951 amounted to $5,852,688,158, com- 
pared with $4,995,868,031 in the 
same period of 1950, an increase of 
17.2 per cent. Operating expenses 
amounted to $4,659,130,003, compared 
with $3,933,258,106, an increase of 
18.5 per cent. 

Twenty-two Class I roads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in the seven 
months, of which 12 were in the East- 
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CLASS | RAILROADS — UNITED STATES 
Month of July 


1951 1950 

Total operating rev- 

eS ae eae $ 816,811,659 $ 772,160,756 
Total operating ex- 

eee 683,823,556 579,116,186 
Operating ratio — 

per cent : 83.72 75.00 

Sear ere 73,139,048 93,824,366 
Net railway operating 
income (Earnings be- 

fore charges) 41,934,985 84,157,336 
Net income, after 

charges (estimated) 17,000,000 59,000,000 


Seven Months Ended July 31, 1951 
Total operating rev 


enues .......... 5,852,688,158 4,995,868,031 


Total operating ex- 
are 4,659,130,003 3,933,258,106 
Operating ratio — 
per cent .... 79.61 78.73 
Lee eee 643,599,245 527,361,340 
Net railway operating 
income (Earnings be- 
fore charges) 430,439,242 431,815,948 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 272,000,000 273,000,000 





ern District, two in the Southern re- 
gion, and eight in the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in July had an estimated net income 
of $8,000,000, compared with $22,000,- 
000 in July 1950. In the seven months, 
their estimated net income was $87,- 
000,000, compared with $102,000,000 
in the same period of 1950. 

Their net railway operating income 
in July amounted to $22,095,057, com- 
pared with $34,792,184 in July 1950. 
Those same roads in the seven months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$180,068.617, compared with $187,736,- 
149 in the same period of 1950. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
first seven months of 1951 totaled 
$2.615,914,451, an increase of 16.4 per 
cent compared with the same period 
of 1950. Operating expenses totaled 
§2.129,645,900, an increase of 18.3 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern re- 
gion in July thad an estimated net 


income of $5,000,000, compared with 
$7,000,000 in July 1950. In the seven 
months, their estimated net income was 
$7,000,000 in July 1950. In the seven 
000 in the same period of 1950. 

Their net railway operating income 
in July amounted to $8,215,931, com- 
pared with $10,271,458 in July 1950. 
Those same roads in the seven months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$79,535,462, compared with $76,408,- 
347 in the same period of 1950. 

Gro:s in the Southern region in the 
first seven months of 1951 totaled 
$834,901,680, an increase of 17 per 
cent compared with the same period 
of 1950. Operating expenses totaled 
$546,514,455, an increase of 17.8 per 
cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in July had an estimated net income of 
$4,000,000, compared with $30,000,000 
in July 1950. Their estimated net in- 
come in the seven months was $128.- 
000.000, compared with $116,000,000 
in the same period of 1950. 

Their net railway operating income 
in July amounted to $11,623,997, com- 
pared with $39,093,694 in July 1950. 
Those same roads in the seven months 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Additional general news appears on 
page 55 followed by regular news de- 
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The T. P. & W.’s new headquarters as seen from U. S. High- 
way 24. The large plate-glass area forms two walls of the 
reception room 


What! Offices Without Windows? 


The new administration building of the 
T.P.&W. at Peoria departs from conven- 


tional practice in many respects 





The individual offices are well lighted, air conditioned and 
acoustically treated. Each wall is painted in a different, 
though harmonizing color. In the background in this view 
is the exterior wall of the building 
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When its rented administrative offices in the old Union 
Depot at Peoria, Ill., became inadequate for the opera- 
tion of a progressive railroad, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western decided to construct its own general office build- 
ing. It was further decided, in the interest of maximum 
efhiciency, to consolidate its entire administrative organi- 
zation in the one building. 

Other stipulations established for the new structure 
were that it must be capable of expansion to meet the 
needs of increasing business; be as fire-resistant as pos- 
sible; be pleasant and invigorating as a place of work; 
have adequate storage space; be economical to keep 
clean, maintain and operate; and be modern in appear- 
ance and setting so that it would be an asset to the 
community in which it is located. To realize all of these 
objectives it was necessary to discard tradition and 
stereotyped thinking in designing the structure. In spite 
of its many advanced features the cost of the building 
was only $250,000. 

The new general office building is on U. S. Highway 
24 adjacent to the T. P. & W.’s yards and shops at Peoria. 
The structure is a one-story concrete-block building, 
measuring approximately 81 ft. by 145 ft. and is faced 
with brick. It has a full basement. The grounds are 
graded and landscaped so the main floor is at ground 
level in front of the building, where the main entrance 
is reached by a driveway, while the ground in the rear 
is at the basement level. There are two parking areas, 
one for visitors at the front and the other for employees 
at the rear of the building. 

The structure has a structural-steel frame in which 
the supporting columns are arranged to form 20-ft. by 
20-ft. bays. In the basement level, the columns are fire- 
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Rear view of building, from parking lot, showing the em- window at the left is only one on main office level except 
ployees’ private entrance (left center) and the plate-glass those in the reception room. Window plan helped achieve 
walls of the lunch room on the lower level. Small corner correct lighting, uniform temperature and economical heating 
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A modern and extremely attractive way to divide an aisle from 
the general office area is by live plants which also give some- 
thing of an cutdoor atmosphere 


proofed with metal lath and plaster, while on the main 
floor the steel was left exposed and painted. The exterior 
walls are of the cavity-type, with a 2-in. insulating space 
between the 6-in. light concrete blocks and the 4-in. 
face brick. The floor on the main office level is of mesh- 
reinforced concrete, 2 inches thick, supported on steel 
joists and surfaced with linoleum tile, while that on 
the basement level consists of a 4-in. mesh-reinforced 
concrete slab placed on a backer board over 4 inches of 
gravel. The floors on this level are surfaced with asphalt 
tile. 


Special Lighting and Heating 


One of the striking features of the new building is the 
absence of fenestration. Except for the large plate-glass 
panels forming two sides of the reception room and 
one wall of the lunch room (basement level), only one 
room in the entire building has a window, this being the 
president’s office which has a double window at the 
corner to enable him to see the yard and check the 
number and length of trains moving through it. The 
purpose in omitting windows was not just to make 
this building different from others, but to achieve three 
basic advantages—correct lighting, uniform temperature, 
and economical heating. 

In general, the lighting of the individual offices and 
of the aisles on three sides of the center general office 
area (see floor plan) is furnished by banks of fluorescent 
lamps in frosted-glass fixtures. Two of the rooms, i.e., 
the president’s office and the conference room, are lighted 
with fluorescent lamps beneath which plastic louvers are 
suspended to cover the entire ceiling. The light is thus 





President J. R. Coulter has a modern L-shaped desk in his 
office. The double window in the corner enables him to see 
much of the road’s yard and shop area at this point 


so thoroughly diffused that it is reported that a pencil 
point touched to paper will not cast a shadow. 

A different system of lighting was installed over the 
general office area by mounting 8-ft. fluorescent strip 
lights at 32-in. centers on the underside of a Fiberglas 
ceiling and creating a special glare-resisting effect by 
suspending 4-ft. by 8-ft. sheets of 9-gage diamond-mesh 
expanded metal beneath the lights. This system of illu- 
mination delivers 50 footcandles of light uniformly over 
the entire working area; no desk lamps are required. 

Temperatures within the building are kept uniform 
by an air-conditioning system. The air-conditioning 
equipment, installed in one corner of the basement, uses 
an evaporative condenser, which is screened on the out- 
side of the building by shrubbery and a grade change. 
All air within the building is filtered and either cooled 
by a compressor or tempered by a steam blast coil, as 
conditions require. The treated air is delivered to all 
parts of the building by a system of concealed overhead 
ducts. A manually adjustable damper permits the pro- 
portion of outdoor air to recirculated air to be varied 
as desired. Returns are achieved without waste of floor 
space by setting the front (door-end) partitions of all 
individual offices on a structural-steel Z-section covering 
a continuous floor slot. 

Another important benefit of the windowless walls 
is that they permit the dividing partitions to be moved 
about as required. To achieve this flexibility in the sizes 
of the individual offices, it was necessary to provide con- 
tinuous floors and ceilings and non-load-bearing parti- 
tions. The partitions are 11% in. thick and are of metal 
lath and plaster. Because of their limited thickness, 
standard light switches could not be set in the partitions, 
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With all new metal furniture, adequate light without sha- 
dows, and judicious use of color, the general office area 
offers optimum working conditions for employees 


so special low-voltage switches, connected to relays, were 
devised. One advantage of the thin partitions is that 
they saved several hundred square feet of floor space. 

It is reported that the men occupying the individual 
offices like the exterior wall the best, for, being of con- 
crete block and painted, its rough surface texture has 
excellent acoustical qualities, absorbing 50 per cent of 
the sound that falls on it. A further reduction in noise 
is provided by sound-absorbent ceiling. 

To help create a quiet working atmosphere in the 
general-office area, the business machines are placed in 
a separate room. This room is divided into two sections 
by a glass control window. Business machines in the 
larger section operate without disturbing the occupants 
of adjoining rooms. 

The theory of color dynamics was used in selecting the 
color scheme for the interior of the building. It is unusual 
to see less than four colors from any one viewpoint, 
difficult to see only two, and impossible to see only one. 
It is said that the variety of colors affords a refreshing 
contrast to white-and-black paper work. 


Easy Housekeeping 


Great effort was used not only to create a pleasing 
atmosphere for smooth and efficient work but also to 
promote easy housekeeping. New metal furniture—in- 
cluding executive-type and standard desks, typewriter 
desks, chairs, bookcases and file cabinets—was installed 
throughout the main office. All non-current files and 
stationery stock are stored in basement rooms. Live plants 
were placed on a shelf and cabinet to form a division 
between one of the aisles and the general office area. 
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Employees can relax in this lunch room while eating meals 
provided at cost from a well-equipped kitchen. Both rooms 
are in the basement of the building 


All employees were assigned separate lockers for keep- 
ing their wraps and lunches so that the main oflice pre- 
sents an orderly appearance. These lockers are installed 
in the basement level near the employees’ private rear 
entrance from the parking lot. Also, a lunch room and 
well-equipped kitchen are located in the basement level. 
The telephone switchboard is at the receptionist’s desk 
but the equipment is out of sight in a basement room. 

Fixtures in the toilet rooms are of Crane’s finest 
quality. Water closets and lavatories are wall-supported 
so that the floors may be easily and thoroughly cleaned. 
The women’s toilet room has one of Standard’s newest 
straddle-type urinals which is enclosed in a compartment 
for privacy. Toilet partitions are Weiss ferro-enamel and 
are of the suspended type to facilitate cleaning. Each 
lavatory is equipped with an individual soap dispenser 
mounted by drilling into the lavatory so that it dis- 
charges directly into the bowl. A special stainless-steel 
paper towel dispenser and used-towel device is built into 
a wall of each toilet room. 

The floors of the toilet rooms are of ceramic tile, 
while the walls are of glazed tile. The rooms are vented 
by fans mounted in furred spaces in the exterior walls. 
A large closet is provided for the janitor’s equipment. 

The T. P. & W. is proud of its new administrative 
building and believes it to be as modern as any office 
building erected by private industry and more advanced 
than most. This building was designed and the furnish- 
ings were selected under the personal direction of J. Rus- 
sell Coulter, president of the T. P. & W. The firm of 
Carter E., Hewitt was the architect for the structure. 
H. H. Main, chief engineer, and R. H. Egbert, assistant 
chief engineer, were in charge of the construction. 
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“Of all problems of transport administration which had to be 
solved during the war, orderly flow of export shipments from 





points of origin within the United States through ports and 
thence overseas was in many respects the most critical’’ 


Successful Wartime Railroad Management 
—An Appraisal Based on World War II 





We are a peace-loving people. We like to think that peace 
is ““‘normal.”’ But if you reflect on the past 50 years, you 
must conclude that war—or threat of war—has been the 
more “normal” status. 

Hence, Americans have to learn to live in an economy 
which is—more frequently than not—in, or on the verge of, 
armed conflict. This is particularly so for railroaders, since 
their business is, more than most industries, an integral 
part of the country’s armed might. 

Study of the past is an indispensable part of planning for 
the future. For the benefit of the Lexington Group (com- 
posed of persons interested in railroad history, and affiliated 
with the American Historical Association) Professor Ballantine 
made a thorough study of the administration of the railroads 
in World War II and set forth his observations in a formal 
paper. 

Railway Age has his kind permission to reproduce im- 
portant portions of that paper and presents them in the 
belief that such an objective analysis, by a trained scholar 
ef high standing, constitutes a timely and useful guide for 
problems with which the country is already grappling. 
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By DUNCAN 5S. BALLANTINE 


Associate Professor of Economic History, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Railway administration in a war economy is properly 
a branch of logistics—the function of making materially 
possible that which is strategically desirable. This does 
not mean to imply that in wartime railroads should be 
militarized or that military traffic is in any sense the 
only legitimate demand for railway service. It does 
mean that in wartime the railroads must be responsive 
to all the exigencies of war, and that the problems of 
wartime railway administration will take their character 
directly from the kind of war we are fighting and the 
way we are fighting it. 

The salient fact about World War II, from the point 
of view of the United States, was the magnitude of the 
material effort in which this nation was engaged. Be- 
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sides training and equipping our own forces—land, sea, 
air, and amphibious—we constructed a new merchant 
marine, supported our allies through Lend-Lease, and 
maintained our civil population—an effort which in the 
terms of the economist raised eur gross national product 
from approximately $100 billion in 1940 to $213 billion 
in 1945. 

The effects of this scale of economic activity upon the 
size of the railroad task can be readily imagined. In 
1944 revenue ton-miles of all Class I railroads in the 
United States totaled 740 billion, 64 per cent above the 
previous historical peak of 1929. In the same year pas- 
senger-miles totaled 95 billion, 102 per cent above the 
previous peak of 1920. In part, these figures reflect ex- 
pansion in the categories of service which had custo- 
marily fallen to the railroads. In no small measure, 
however, they also reflect the effects of both military 
action and wartime shortages of materials upon other 
media of transport and the consequent shift of burden 
from these types of carrier service to the railroad. 
Shortages of rubber and gasoline brought about a de- 
cline, both relative and absolute, in the amount of traf- 
fic borne by motor carriers. In addition, the action of 
German submarines along our Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
early in 1942 brought about a virtual cessation of coast- 
wise shipping and imposed new tonnage loads upon the 
railroads. 

As a consequence the railroads’ share in the intercity 
movement of freight by all types of carriers rose from 
an average of slightly over 60 per cent during the decade 
of the Thirties to a wartime peak of 72 per cent. Their 
share of passenger traffic rose from a previous average 
of 9 per cent to a peak of 35 per cent. /t is particularly 
worthy of note that 87 per cent of the total increment 
of wartime freight traffic was absorbed by the railroads. 


Export Traffic Boomed 


A second important characteristic of the war which 
bore upon the problem of railway administration was 
the great increase in export traffic. We were for the first 
time involved in a two-front war which entailed a maxi- 
mum utilization of port and terminal facilities on all our 
coasts. During World War I, an increase in rail export 
tonnage of only 3 per cent between April and December 
of 1917 resulted, under gross mismanagement, in a ma- 
jor traffic crisis behind the eastern seaboard ports. Be- 
tween 1940 and the wartime peak of 1944 car unloadings 
of export freight increased for the country as a whole 
233 per cent; for all West Coast ports, 1319 per cent; 
for the Port of San Francisco, 1405 per cent. 

In summary, then, the massive, overseas, two-front 
campaigns of World War II raised rail traffic loads 
within the United States to unprecedented peaks. The 
suspension of Atlantic coastal shipping and the shortages 
of rubber and gasoline threw additional burdens upon 
the railroads. Normal patterns of traffic flow were dis- 
rupted. The western territory, with its emphasis upon 
feeder systems oriented largely to the east, found itself 
struggling with problems of westward line-haul move- 
ments and terminal congestion. As military schedules 
became more and more the arbiter of traffic require- 
ments, seasonal patterns were also disrupted. 

In this situation, if a repetition of the first war’s ex- 
perience was to be avoided, it was clear that every rail- 
road in the nation’s network had to produce more serv- 
ice under more difficult conditions than had ever been 
experienced before. But it was more than a job for single 
railroads operating independently, with no matter how 
much devotion and efficiency. The problems of war trans- 
port were national problems. 
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At first glance it might appear that such a staggering 
task would require an equally staggering organization 
to perform it. Happily no such organization ever came 
into existence. The remarkable feature of our administra- 
tion of railroads in World War II was its lack of em- 
phasis upon organization per se; its readiness to utilize, 
instead of replace, existing methods of industry coordi- 
nation; and its very moderate exercise of the extensive 
wartime powers of coercion which were available. In- 
deed, in contrast to the monolithic character of the task 
it had to do, the organization of transport administra- 
tion was a curiously variegated combination of public 
and private agencies. While all of the essential adminis- 
trative functions just outlined were performed, they were 
not necessarily performed by a single, centralized agency. 

At the top and center of the system stood the Office 
of Defense Transportation, created by Executive Order 
on December 18, 1941. The O.D.T. was conceived pri- 
marily as an agency for traffic supervision and coordi- 
nation and as a liaison between the transport industry 
and other war agencies. Its functions did not, therefore, 
seriously overlap those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to such matters as rates, finance, 
working conditions, safety, and other normal concerns 
of the commission. 

On the civilian side, there existed two agencies whose 
contributions to the wartime transport. administration 
were of incalculable importance. These were the 13 re- 
gional shippers advisory boards, and the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American Railroads. 
One cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of 
the system developed by them—its methods of communi- 
cation, its network of field agencies, its practiced tech- 
niques and personal contacts. Most of all, it inculcated 
in both shippers and railroad men a sense of collective 
responsibility for the movement of goods wherever and 
whenever they might be needed—proprietary interests 
being relegated to a secondary position. 

I have elected here to concentrate upon two problems 
of World War II which might be expected to recur in 
any future war in which we are involved. One is the 
maintenance of sufficient capacity in the railroad system 
—a problem which even today presses for radical solu- 
tions. The other is the control of export traffic through 
the ports, which is the point at which considerations of 
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a military and logistic nature touch most closely upon 
the operation of the railroad system. 


Problem of Capacity 


It has been pointed out frequently that our railroads 
entered World War II with fewer freight cars and loco- 
motives and—despite the increased size of individual 
freight car units—with less aggregate capacity than in 
either the first war or 1929, the historical peak of freight 
trafic volume. During the war period, and particularly 
until the spring of 1943, the railroads encountered great 
difficulty in securing more than nominal additions to 
existing equipment. Taking freight cars again as an 
example, the railroads received in 1942 only 34 per cent 
of their essential requirements as stated by the O.D.T.: 
in 1943 only 41 per cent; and in 1944, 66 per cent. 

One reason, of course, for this ungenerous response 
was the general shortage of raw materials which existed 
throughout the war economy. With the establishment 
of the War Production Board’s Controlled Materials 
Plan early in 1943, this situation was somewhat eased 
by improved administration, and it is noteworthy that, 
by the end of 1943, the O.D.T. was the largest claim- 
ant of controlled materials outside of the military 
services and the Maritime Commission. Until that time, 
however, the O.D.T. was compelled to submit its require- 
ments through the Office of Civilian Supply. That office 
systematically and arbitrarily cut back the O.D.T. esti- 
mates, despite the fact that they were supported by the 
War and Navy Departments. The War Production Board 
too lacked a clear understanding of the role of the rail- 
roads in the war effort, inclining to the view that their 
claims for materials and equipment should be dealt with 
as any other civilian need. 

In brief, in their efforts to meet the rising demands 
for transport service the railroads were compelled to 
rely substantially upon the equipment they possessed at 
the outbreak of the war. Additional capacity had to be 
secured, therefore, through increased utilization of ex- 
isting rolling stock, tighter traffic management. and 
higher operating standards. The statistics of operating 
performance during the war years bear out the conclu- 
sion that the ability of the nation’s railroad system to 
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Left—"’Railway administration in a 
war economy is properly a branch of 
logistics” 


Right—Long-term improvements _ in 
American railroad operating tech- 
niques . . . ‘were stimulated by the 
heavy investment program begun by 
the railroads in 1923” 


meet the demands imposed upon it was in large part 
ascribable to improved operating standards by individual 
railroads and to the improved traffic management and 
shipper-carrier coordination achieved jointly by O.D.T., 
shippers boards, and Car Service Division. 

Further credit for the increased use of railroad plant 
capacity must, I think, be divided two ways. First, we 
should take notice of the long-term improvements in 
American railroad operating technique, which were stim- 
ulated by the heavy investment program begun by the 
railroads in 1923. Among many improvements, the addi- 
tion of 13 million tons of heavier rail, almost 10,000 
miles of centralized traffic control, 11,000 miles of auto- 
matic block signals, radio communication with moving 
trains and yard engines, and mechanization in yards and 
terminals enabled the existing equipment to achieve a 
much higher ratio of ton-mile service than heretofore. 

With the outbreak of the war, however, much fuller 
utilization of capacity had to be achieved if increasing 
demands for transport were to be met. One approach 
was to intensify repair and maintenance activities and 
thus reduce the percentage of “bad order” or unservice- 
able cars and locomotives. Despite the fact that an in- 
creasing percentage of the rolling stock was off its home 
lines as the defense and mobilization programs were 
expanded, the number of unserviceable cars and loco- 
motives was steadily reduced. In September, 1939, 
“bad order” cars constituted over 13 per cent of the 
total; by January, 1943, this figure had been reduced 
to 2.4 per cent. 

\ second approach was to avoid the wastage of space 
through increased loadings of cars. To this end O.D.T. 
General Order No. 1, effective May 1. 1942, established 
minimum loading requirements for less - than - carload 
freight of ten tons per car (50 tons being the average 
capacity of a freight car). In November, 1942, the 
O.D.T. prohibited the dispatch of any car carrying car- 
load freight of less quantity than the marked capacity 
of the car. Numerous exceptions had to be made later 
in the application of these two orders—as for example, 
in cases where the lack of freight in regions of car sur- 
plus might delay the movements of cars to regions of 
shortage. 

Various other devices, such as increased demurrage 
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rates, authorization and insistence upon pooling, restric- 
tion of the use of railroad cars within municipal limits, 
and careful policing of performance reports by the 
O.D.T., also contributed to the ends envisaged in these 
general orders. As a result the average loading of car- 
load freight rose from about 38 tons per car in 194] 
to slightly over 41 tons in 1943. The combined effects 
of these two orders were equivalent to the addition of 
200,000 units, or more than 10 per cent to the nation’s 
freight car supply. 


Control of Port Traffic 


Of all the problems of transport administration which 
had to be solved during the war, the orderly flow of 
export shipments from points of origin within the 
United States through the ports and thence overseas was 
in many respects the most critical. Here, of course, the 
most serious breakdown had occurred during the first 
war. Here too we see most clearly the need for coordina- 
tion between all the sequential phases of transportation. 
It is here finally that the real test is made of the coopera- 
tion between shipper and carrier, a test which is par- 
ticularly severe in the movement of military goods, where 
abnormal conditions of urgency are often regarded as 
normal. 

Persons engaged in transportation are prone to forget 
sometimes that transport is not an end in itself. The ob- 
ject of transport is to move goods, and it becomes there- 
fore in any system of logistics an adjunct, albeit an 
essential and vital one, of the general system of supply. 
Supply requirements, in turn, have their origin in the 
military situation that prevails in the operational theater. 
But the military situation itself is one of the most un- 
predictable phenomena in human experience. Either an 
unexpected defeat or an unexpected victory may so alter 
the pattern of supply requirements that serious disloca- 
tion will result back through all phases of the logistic 
system. It is the duty of supply administration therefore 
to meet these changing requirements while at the same 
time imposing the least possible shock upon the systems 
of production and transport which underlie supply. 

But the shocks and heartaches to which the transport 
system is subject come not only from changing supply 
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requirements. They come also from within the system 
itself. 

Clearly the responsibility for the efficient flow of cargo 
through the port does not rest with the railroads alone. 
It is a matter of shipping control, port operations, stor- 
age procedure and supply control as well as railroad 
traffic management. In brief, it is a logistics task. 
Yet from the point of view both of movement through 
the port and of the efficient operation of the rail trans- 
port system itself control of rail traffic into the ports 
is of vital concern. 

With America’s entrance into the war the situation 
which had been slowly building up became suddenly 
more acute, as every agency having cargo for expori 
began to order it forward. As a result early in 1942, 
serious congestion began to develop at various ports 
particularly New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 
In March, agreement was reaehed between the War De- 
partment, O.D.T. and the War Shipping Administration 
upon a system of overall control, which required, how- 
ever, several months before it could be put fully into 
operation. 

The control system, as it came into effect early that 
summer, consisted of two parts. First, through a Trans- 
portation Control Committee, representing the major 
agencies concerned, block releases of export freight 
were issued, indicating the maximum tonnage which 
might be shipped to a given port during any month. 
Within these block release allocations unit permits were 
issued by the various exporting agencies to which the 
block releases had been assigned—the Army, Navy, and 
the British Ministry of War Transport. The W.S.A. re- 
ceived the block releases for commercial shipments, but 
turned over their actual administration to the Car 
Service Division. 

The T.C.C. did not limit its centralized supervision to 
the monthly issuance of block releases. It met daily in 
order to review unit shipment authorizations on the basis 
of current port and shipping conditions. Through its 
operations there was provided a greater certainty that 
before rail shipments were authorized the necessary con- 
ditions for the prompt unloading and release of freight 
cars would be fulfilled. 


Even so, the system of movement control would not 
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in itself have been sufficient to maintain an orderly flow 
into the ports, for the pressures exerted upon traffic 
channels came as much from the piling up of goods 
awaiting shipment within the country as from the lim- 
ited capacity of the ports to transship them. A system 
relying wholly upon embargoes would simply transfer 
the pressures backwards to points only a little less 
vulnerable. 

The solution to this problem was the development be- 
hind the major ports of a series of transit storage centers, 
designated by the War Department as holding and re- 
consignment points. Their purpose was to act as tem- 
porary “surge chambers,” into which cargoes moving 
toward the ports could be diverted, or if necessary pulled 
back from the ports, whenever congestion threatened. 
The “h. & r.” points were intended for in-transit, not 
permanent storage. The general criterion was to turn over 
shipments consigned to these points within a period of 
60 days, and therefore, no supplies were admitted to 
them for which there was not a strong likelihood of 
early release. 

The success of the export control system can be seen 
in the fact that the average period during which rail- 
road cars were detained in port areas before unloading 
dropped from eleven days in January 1942, to not over 
seven days from April 1943 until the end of the war. 
These general averages do not, of course, indicate cases 
of local and temporary congestion, which did occur, 
but at no time after the early months of 1942 was there 
a general crisis of port congestion or shortage of freight 
cars resulting therefrom. 

The general success in controlling movements to the 
ports should not obscure certain shortcomings which 
existed in the system. For one thing, the estimates of 
freight to be shipped, upon which the monthly block 
release allocations were based, were often unreliable. 
This stricture does not apply to estimates of commercial 
ladings which were furnished by the various regional 
shippers advisory boards. It does apply in some measure 
to the Army and somewhat more to the Navy, which 
never during the war developed a system of centralized 
trafic control. 


“Grounds for Self-Congratulation”’ 


In summary, the record of the American railroads 
and of the national transport administration during 
World War II affords grounds for self-congratulation, 
but not for complacency. In the first place, since the 
second world war was fought on foreign soil, except for 
submarine attacks upon our coastal shipping, there was 
no disruption of our domestic transport system caused 
by enemy action. Secondly, at the time of Hiroshima, 
Pacific export programs were severely straining not only 
the terminal, but also the line-haul capacity of the west- 
ern district. Indeed, there were many qualified observers 
of our transport system who regarded the prospect of a 
full-scale invasion of Japan with grave misgivings. 
Thirdly, although we were indeed stretching our indus- 
trial capacity beyond hitherto conceivable limits, we were 
fighting an enemy whose material resources and indus- 
trial potential were considerably less than ours. We could 
afford, and did in fact indulge ourselves in, something 
less than a total effort. This is not so true of the rail- 
roads, which were pushed harder with respect to poten- 
tial capacity than most other parts of the economy. 
Finally, as stated earlier, we had the benefit of an inter- 
lude during which to push our preparedness. 

With respect to each of these advantages which we 
enjoyed during the second world war the prospect im- 
mediately before us now is considerably less favorable. 
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If then, we are to maintain a posture of logistic readi- 
ness for any eventuality, it would seem that building 
upon the accomplishments of the prewar and war periods 
we must lcok to those points in the transport system 
where failures did occur or where signs of serious strain 
had begun to appear. 

Among the reasons for the success of the nation’s 
rail transport system during the war we may cite the 
following: 

(1) The system of traffic management supervision 
and control based upon the shipper-carrier cooperation 
of the Car Service Division and the shippers’ boards 

(2) The improvements in operating technique, which 
did much to offset the reductions which had taken place 
between the two wars in the crude physical capacity of 
the railroad plant 

(3) Improvements in military supply and logistic pro- 
cedure, which are best illustrated in the system of export 
traffic control previously described 

(4) The system of organization represented by the 
O.D.T. and related agencies, which achieved a sound 
balance between centralized authority and supervision 
and decentralized responsibility for performance 

(5) The sense of collective responsibility which had 
grown up within the railroad industry before the war. 


Yet to Be Done 


Among the things that remain to be done, I would 
cite first the need to develop and maintain adequate 
capacity in the railroad plant itself, both in rolling stock 
and in fixed plant factors. The recent war demonstrated 
clearly that no substantial expansion of physical facilities 
can be expected once war production programs are fully 
under way. Recently the A.A.R. has been concentrating 
upon increase of freight car supply. The principal prob- 
lem would appear to lie in the area of fixed plant im- 
provements for which private investment capital has not 
generally been available. 

Second among the things that need to be done is con- 
tinued and intensified advance planning and working co- 
operation between transport agencies and all the service 
and supply branches of the Department cf Defense. 
Here we must build upon the kinds of carrier-shipper 
cooperation developed earlier in the commercial ueld. 
From this we might hope there would develop not only 
improved methods of transport of war materials, but 
also necessary modifications of the military supply sys- 
tems themselves, which would take greater account of 
the needs and limitations of the transport system. 

Finally, I would emphasize once again that the real 
test of logistics, and therefore of railroad administra- 
tion, comes only when the channels of distribution are 
working at the limit of their capacity. As long as there 
exists some surplus of capacity, the problems of adminis- 
tration are different in kind as well as in degree. Since 
peacetime experiences will rarely duplicate the peculiar 
conditions of urgency, uncertainty, and all-out effort 
which are characteristic of war, there is a two-fold task 
for the historian and the railroad administrator. The his- 
torian might well concentrate attention upon those 
periods in our past experience such as the continuing 
acute shortages of 1906-07 when such critical conditions 
prevailed. By a much more difficult act of constructive 
imagination the administrator might attempt to visualize 
the crises of the future, drawing from the lessons of the 
past and also thinking forward from a well informed 
appraisal of the position in which we now are. By such 
teamwork, I believe, we could do much to place our 
railroads and our economy in a posture of readiness 
for the next war—not simply the last. 
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Signals at middle of siding save train time 








How the B. & M. Eliminated 22 Miles 


Of Second Track 


Centralized traffic control, with long sid- 
ings and special signaling, provides capac- 
ity for single track to handle 26 to 30 
trains daily 


O ut of a total of 34 miles of double-track main line on 
the Boston & Maine between Nashua, N. H., and Concord, 
22.4 miles has been converted to single track with cen- 
tralized traffic control. Nashua is 39 miles northwest of 
Boston, and Concord is 34 miles farther in the same 
direction. Manchester, midway between Nashua and Con- 
cord, is an important manufacturing city and railroad 
traffic center. At Concord, there is a junction with three 
lines: (1) To Wells River, Vt., where the B. & M. con- 
nects with the Canadian Pacific for through train serv- 
ice between Boston and Montreal; (2) to White River 
Junction, Vt., where the B. & M. connects with the Central 
Vermont, also for through train service between Boston 
and Montreal; and (3) the Claremont branch of the 
B. & M. Throughout the Nashua-Concord territory, the 
railroad follows the Merrimack river with a low grade 
ascending northward. All factors contribute to train 
speeds up to 70 m.p.h. for passenger trains and 45 m.p.h. 
for freights. 

Sixteen passenger trains, six freights and two milk 
trains are operated daily on the 16.7 miles between 
Nashua and Manchester, and 18 passenger trains, 6 
freights and 2 milk trains on the 17.6 miles between 
Manchester and Concord. Including some extra trains, 
a total of 26 to 30 trains are operated daily. 
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C.T.C.-controlled signals at the end of a siding 


Based on extensive experience with centralized trafhc 
control on single track on other territories, the Boston 
& Maine decided to investigate the possibility of a change 
from double to single track on sections of the Nashua- 
Concord line. Investigation showed that the proposed 
change could be made without material loss of train 
time, providing long sidings were located as indicated 
by the studies. Action on this proposal was brought 
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about in 1950 because of the need for relay rail else- 
where on the railroad. Much of the rail to be taken up 
in the Nashua-Concord territory was 112-lb., laid in 1941 
to 1944, and was in good condition for relaying in main- 
track service elsewhere. About 85 per cent of the ties 
were in good condition for reuse. Furthermore, to a 
certain extent, the crushed rock ballast is being picked 
up, cleaned and loaded on cars by machines, ready for 
use again at other places. 


Sections Taken Up 


There is a plant for treating ties at Tie Plant, 2 miles 
north of Nashua. Several switching moves are made 
between this plant and Nashua every day. For this 
reason, and also to provide plenty of track capacity 
through Nashua, the two main tracks were left in service 
from Nashua north to Tie Plant. 

Manchester is an important junction point, with an 
extensive multiple-track layout, which was modernized 
in 1944. It was equipped at that time with a new exten- 
sive interlocking. This layout and local operating cir- 
cumstances dictated the retention of double-track line 
from Manchester south to a new end-of-double-track 
switch at South Manchester, as shown on the plan. Be- 
tween this end of double track and Tie Plant, mentioned 
above, 13 miles of new single-track main line replaces 
the previous double track. The detailed studies of train 
operations indicated that, in this 13 miles, there should 
be a siding in the vicinity of Merrimack. This siding was 
formed by leaving the previous northward main track 
in place between Merrimack South and Reed’s Ferry. 
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Fig. 3—Plan of signaling at a siding 


A factor in the selection of the exact location was the 
chance to include four industrial sidings, thereby allow- 
ing through trains to pass on one track while switching 
was being done on the other. 

Conventional double track was retained in service 
from South Manchester northward through Manchester 
to Amoskeag, 2.2 miles north of the station at Manchester. 
In order to provide adequate track capacity for entering 
and leaving the terminal at Concord, conventional double 
track was retained from Concord station south for 2 
miles to a new end of double track at Bow. Between 
Bow and the end of double track at Amoskeag there are 
13.4 miles of new single-track main line, replacing the 
former double track. Studies of train operations indicated 
that in this 13.4 miles, a siding should be located about 
midway. To avoid highway crossings at grade within the 
length of the siding, it was located between Martin North 
and South Hooksett, which is somewhat south of the 
midpoint between Amoskeag and Bow. 


Why the Sidings Are Long 


Both the Merrimack siding and the Hooksett siding 
are two miles long. These sidings were made long to 
secure two advantages: (1) To increase the number of 
opportunities for trains to make running meets, in which 
neither train stops; and (2) to permit each siding, if 
necessary to hold two trains. 

When making the track changes, new No. 20 turnouts 
with 30-ft. switch points were installed at the ends of 
the sidings so trains can enter or leave at speeds up to 
30 m.p.h., thus minimizing the time required for such 
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diverging moves. Of further importance is the fact that 
the signaling is specially arranged to direct trains to 
use these new turnouts and long sidings efficiently. 

Track circuits on these sidings enter into the control 
of the signals. Fig. 3 shows the signaling at the Merri- 
mack siding. At a midpoint on this siding, there is a 
double signal location consisting of two-unit automatic 
block dwarf signals. With no train on the siding, these 
intermediate siding signals are normally set to display 
the Approach aspect, yellow-over-red. If the switch is 
reversed for a northbound train to enter the siding, the 
station-entering signal RO18 will display the Medium- 
Clear aspect, red-over-green-over-red. At the same time, 
the signal in approach, i.e., 439, displays the Approach- 
Medium aspect, yellow-over-green. Thus, these aspects on 
signal 439 and RO18 give an engineman the information 
needed to bring his train up to and through the turnout 
and into the siding at the maximum permissible speed. 

If a leading train has already occupied the far end of 
the siding, i.e., the segment between intermediate siding 
signal $467 and signal RD026, then signal S467 displays 
its most restrictive aspect, red-over-red, staggered, and 
the best aspect on signal RO18, for a train to enter the 
siding, is\ Medium-Approach, red-over-yellow-over-red. 
An Approach-Medium aspect, yellow-over-green, is still 
obtained at signal 439, as there is sufficient braking dis- 
tance for a train passing signal RO18 at 30 m.p.h. to 
stop before reaching signal S467. 


Leave-Siding Signals 


When a northbound train on the siding is to depart. 
the switch is reversed, and the two-unit leave-siding dwarf 
RD026 is controlled to display the Medium-Clear aspect, 
green-over-red. If the train is south of the intermediate 
siding signal S467, that signal then displays the Ap- 
proach-Medium aspect, yellow-over-green. The Medium- 
Clear aspect of leave-siding signal RD026 does not show, 
however, unless two or more automatic blocks ahead 
are unoccupied. If the intermediate signal 499 is at red, 
then the best aspect on RDO26 is Slow-Approach, red- 
over-flashing yellow. If a northbound train has passed 
but is still occupying the block between signal RA026 
and 499, with the switch reversed, leave-siding dwarf 
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signal RDO26 can be cleared to display the Restricting 
aspect which is red-over-yellow. 

On a recent day, passenger trains 332 southbound and 
313 northbound made a non-stop meet at Merrimack 
siding. The southbound train got in the clear at 4:35 


p.m. At 4:36 p.m., the northbound train accepted the 


main track signal at the south end; it cleared the north 
switch at 4:38 p.m. The southbound train went through 
the siding in four minutes, clearing the south switch 
at 4:39 p.m. This is typical of many of the non-stop 
meets made in this territory. 


Operation of Switches 


The switches at the ends of the sidings are operated 
by Union Switch & Signal Style M22 d.c. switch machines, 
which are controlled as part of the C.T.C. system. Spring- 
head rod type oil-buffer spring switch mechanisms, and 
Style T-20 switch stands, including automatic facing- 
point locks, also made by the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. were 
installed at each of the spring switches. 


Control Machine at Manchester 


As stated above, a modern interlocking controlling an 
extensive area through Manchester, was installed six 
years ago. For the control of the new C.7T.C., a panel 
2.5 ft. wide was added at each end of the interlocking 
machine. The levers, indication lamps, and other opera- 
ting features of the C.T.C. panels are identical with 
those of the interlocking panel, so that in effect the 
operation is practically the same as if the interlocking 
had been extended 14.5 miles south to Tie Plant, and 
15 miles north to Bow. This C.T.C. project was planned 
by the forces of the Boston & Maine, with the engineering 
detail plans furnished by the then Union Switch & Signal 
Co. and was installed under contract by the Union 
Switch & Signal Construction Co. The installation was 
made under the jurisdiction of E. N. Fox, engineer of 
signals and telegraph, and the field construction was 
under the direction of W. H. Williams, superintendent 
of construction for the signal company, and W. W. 
Hartzell, field engincer signals for the railroad. 
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1950 Railroad Construction Indices 


T he Engineering Section of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Valuation has issued its Railroad 


follows: 


Construction Indices for 1950, showing that last year’s 


overall index for the country as a whole was 288, an in- 


crease of 6 points above 1949’s 282. 


The 1950 level was the highest in the history of the 
indices, which are weighted averages based on 1910-1914 


costs as 100. 
Indices of the country 
accompanying table. 


weighting 
portance. 


“The 


indices.” 


as a whole are shown in the 
The commission points out that 
the decrease in the composite equipment index is caused 
not by a decrease in the price level, but by greater 
accorded diesels because of their growing im- 


the statement says, “represent terri- 
torial index factors and are of value in indicating trends. 
They are not necessarily applicable for use in determina- 
tion of reproduction costs upon individual railroads.” 
Accounts for which indices are shown are primary 27. 
accounts which are designated in the Classification of : 


I—ROAD: 
1, Engineering 


Grading 
Tunnels and Subways 


Elevated Structures 

Ties 

. Rails 

Other Track Material 

. Ballast 
Tracklaving and Surfacing 
Fences, Snowsheds, and Signs 

. Station and Office Buildings 

. Roadway Buildings 

. Water Stations 

. Fuel Stations 

. Shops and Engine Houses 

. Grain Elevators 


O90 IS EH o9 


22. Storage Warehouses 
23. Wharves and Docks 


" Coal and Ore Wharves 


Signals and Interlockers 
. Power Plants 
. Power Transmission Systems 


Ac Per Cent 1915 ‘16 “17 “18 ‘19 ‘20 ‘21 ‘22 °23 ‘24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 ‘30 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 
ROAD 

1 ) 64 101 110 134 159 178 214 175 157 171 171 166 166 164 161 160 152 143 131 127 131 131 133 142 138 

2% 0 01 104 107 127 151 172 198 161 154 168 165 161 159 156 155 155 151 143 121 117 127 132 132 141 137 

3 15.67 100 110 130 165 190 250 170 143 160 164 149 153 143 135 133 123 118 106 98 100 101 99 103 93 

1 38 103 109 128 150 183 208 179 165 179 179 179 178 169 155 155 143 130 119 111 122 120 130 139 141 

¢ 8 76 105 111 146 162 178 206 165 160 176 173 171 170 168 164 163 150 134 122 122 136 135 141 155 150 

7 0 06 102 124 169 177 184 210 150 153 173 171 168 165 163 163 162 154 144 129 122 136 136 137 158 150 

8 5.90 100 100 112 133 170 201 189 157 177 175 172 173 175 176 175 170 155 144 139 149 147 1£0 159 154 

4 8.12 101 106 121 148 152 168 158 144 145 145 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 140 134 123 123 124 143 139 

10 4 10 99 129 198 210 203 209 192 161 182 179 177 177 177 177 170 169 165 163 158 150 147 150 169 169 

11 4.20 103 107 114 140 150 207 191 176 175 175 174 175 176 176 176 168 159 146 146 141 139 140 143 143 

12 3.66 100 100 130 163 175 218 174 165 188 188 188 188 188 188 188 182 175 164 157 159 165 165 169 167 

13 0 49 100 120 138 174 193 211 192 179 183 183 180 178 179 179 177 175 168 147 135 140 140 138 145 145 

16 3.74 101 115 135 154 185 215 192 180 194 193 188 184 189 188 187 182 165 141 145 151 151 157 166 166 

17 0 34 100 115 136 156 185 216 192 178 196 196 189 187 192 191 190 186 166 140 145 150 150 150 162 162 

18 0 69 101 120 159 170 191 213 185 178 187 187 186 182 185 186 184 177 161 147 151 155 155 156 166 166 

19 0.23 101 120 153 160 190 212 181 166 185 185 182 180 183 183 183 174 159 144 149 154 154 153 159 159 

20 2 03 102 118 141 159 188 216 191 180 193 192 188 185 189 188 187 176 161 137 142 147 147 155 165 165 

21 0.09 100 110 128 150 185 214 190 184 197 197 193 190 195 193 193 182 165 137 142 147 147 156 164 164 

2? 0 02 100 115 135 155 185 210 193 178 198 198 193 189 193 191 191 184 165 137 142 147 147 154 166 166 

23 0.31 100 114 133 152 178 204 167 158 175 175 174 177 178 178 178 172 158 136 141 146 146 149 153 153 

24 0 32 101 117 145 155 184 204 170 159 176 176 174 174 176 176 176 172 157 136 142 147 147 151 153 153 

26 0 48 103 124 147 158 164 192 191 162 187 179 163 157 163 165 165 150 138 121 119 124 128 131 135 129 

27 1 74 94 106 132 152 165 175 163 158 165 164 162 169 158 155 154 147 138 130 130 133 136 138 143 143 

29 0.15 104 122 141 158 189 218 197 184 196 196 191 186 191 191 189 177 162 138 143 148 148 152 167 167 

31 0 52 109 145 174 189 190 207 175 164 180 174 175 176 176 179 183 175 149 143 143 147 149 150 154 148 

35 0 04 101 117 137 156 186 217 192 179 195 195 190 186 191 190 189 182 164 141 146 151 151 154 161 161 

37 0.19 105 113 127 146 158 170 162 149 151 151 151 151 151 149 148 147 144 138 138 147 147 147 161 153 

38 ).06 100 100 179 179 184 202 181 170 173 185 190 191 190 191 190 160 155 155 150 150 150 160 170 180 

39 1.17 104 108 137 161 182 208 171 164 178 175 171 169 166 165 165 161 153 131 127 139 137 139 152 145 

44 0 88 115 126 155 192 200 210 198 173 183 185 185 186 187 189 191 176 166 155 155 179 179 179 198 200 

45 0 41 115 126 155 192 200 210 198 173 183 185 185 186 187 189 191 176 166 155 155 168 166 171 180 177 

Weighted Aver “er 
1-45 68 40 101 110 134 159 178 214 175 157 171 171 166 166 164 161 160 152 143 131 127 131 131 133 142 138 
EQUIPMENT ‘J ‘ ; 

51 4 94 86 102 145 189 202 248 192 179 197 185 171 191 190 179 188 194 184 168 166 176 188 188 201 201 

52 4 57 100 117 137 184 184 217 197 196 198 199 192 194 202 203 221 221 210 175 165 185 190 190 198 199 

53 11.77 101 148 183 243 267 284 184 156 200 179 171 163 178 169 185 181 161 144 144 165 177 180 191 190 

54 2 80 89 104 132 164 197 213 169 152 192 187 183 189 191 180 183 181 178 161 161 173 182 182 195 195 

56 0.30 107 125 164 227 245 239 200 175 170 170 170 170 170 170 170 165 158 148 148 158 160 160 171 171 

7 0.56 96 128 165 225 244 263 193 168 203 183 188 180 192 184 195 191 178 165 165 177 180 180 197 197 

D8 0.09 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Weight Aver ; : . 
51-58 25.03 96 130 166 219 240 265 185 163 198 182 173 174 183 174 186 185 170 153 153 169 180 181 195 194 
GENERAL EXPENDITURES ‘ia: ; 
7 75 & 77 1.03 101 110 134 159 178 214 175 157 171 171 166 166 164 161 160 152 143 131 127 131 131 133 142 138 
7 5.54 102 111 135 161 181 216 176 158 172 172 167 167 165 162 161 153 144 132 128 132 132 134 143 139 
Weight Aver i ns ea : 

71-77 6.57 102 111 135 161 181 216 176 158 172 172 167 167 165 162 161 153 144 132 128 132 132 134 143 139 

S UMMARY 7 ek ai te 

1-45 68 40 101 110 134 159 178 214 175 157 171 171 166 166 164 161 160 152 143 131 127 131 131 133 142 138 

51 8 25 03 46 130 166 219 240 265 185 163 198 182 173 174 183 174 186 185 170 153 153 169 180 181 195 194 

1-77 5 102 111 135 161 181 216 176 158 172 172 167 167 165 162 161 153 144 132 128 132 132 134 143 139 

W 4 j , ri ce a >: : ; 
77 100 226 177 177 174 168 168 169 164 166 160 149 136 133 140 142 143 153 149 


100 115 142 173 193 
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214. Other Right of Way Expenditures 


Bridges, Trestles, and Culverts 


Telegraph and Telephone Lines 


Investment in Road and Equipment of Steam Roads, as 


. Miscellaneous Structures 

. Roadway Machines 

3. Roadway Small Tools 

. Public Improvements—Construction 
. Shop Machinery 

. Power Plant Machinery 


II—EQUIPMENT: 

. Steam Locomotives 

. Other Locomotives 
3. Freight-Train Cars 
Passenger-Train Cars 
}. Floating Equipment 
7. Work Equipment 


vi 

58. Miscellaneous Equipment 
III—GENERAL EXPENDITURES: 

71, Organization Expenses 


72, General Officers and Clerks 
73. Law 

Stationery and Printing 

75. Taxes 

76, Interest During Construction 


77. Other Expenditures—General 





‘42 “43 “44°45 “46 “47 “48 “49 °50 


245 276 
238 
154 


271 27 
261 
159 
304 337 
327 367 
346 377 
270 298 
210 244 
217 266 
207 235 
336 366 
242 271 
333 364 
341 380 
286 325 
324 357 
336 372 
321 367 
340 369 377 
328 346 350 
309 338 341 ¢ 
239 251 250 
212 219 226 

354 375 386 
240 258 266 2 
333 372 378 ; 
244 267 270 2 
280 310 315 

278 316 321 ¢ 
300 319 324 346 
240 240 242 262 


216 
236 
148 
260 
272 
284 
252 
165 
190 
194 
298 
206 
291 
307 


186 187 197 
185 190 201 
142 143 144 
219 236 
222 240 
) 231 249 
3 234 241 
146 152 
172 176 
175 181 
252 273 
179 189 
219 227 244 
226 237 258 
3 214 227 249 
} 222 242 270 
§ 223 248 294 
217 236 281 
§ 226 253 300 
} 234 255 291 
215 236 278 
5 165 173 192 
) 176 176 199 
3 219 246 296 
171 180 201 
208 229 290 
7 187 187 222 
200 200 245 
203 217 236 
228 236 236 271 
190 190 191 217 


175 
174 
135 
192 
210 
209 
199 22 
144 
175 


140 151 
134 145 
90 99 
149 160 
156 174 
159 175 
164 181 
139 
170 
153 
178 % 
150 

7 188 2 
186 2 
2 185 
187 
188 
200 2 
5 195 
167 212 ; 
185 
143 
) 156 
194 ¢ 


137 
135 
90 
140 
149 
149 
158 
136 
167 
143 
165 
141 
166 
162 
166 
159 
165 
164 
166 
153 
153 
129 
143 
167 176 
148 
161 
154 
180 
142 


180 





137 276 


175 186 187 


197 216 245 271 270 





326 
186 
371 
353 


313 326 326 
189 192 190 
320 343 360 
240 285 305 327 343 
220 229 238 256 275 280 281 283 
254 254 254 292 315 338 348 365 
100 100 100 150 155 165 180 180 


265 290 
173 185 
254 300 


265 265 
173 173 
254 254 
240 240 


255 
185 
239 
230 
207 
247 
100 


201 215 
190 
198 2 
194 2 
171 176 188 
200 208 220 
100 100 100 


198 206 220 242 
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175 186 187 
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140 151 
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141 152 2 272 
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138 141 152 176 187 188 198 217 


245 271 270 
305 323 330 
246 272 272 


186 187 197 216 
242 254 255 255 294 
176 187 188 198 217 


7 140 151 175 


206 220 


141 152 





257 281 282 288 


149 153 165 188 200 201 209 232 
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The Fell diesel- 
mechanical loco- 
motive for main- 
line service on 
the British Rail- 
ways 


British Railways Build 








2,000-Hp. Diesel-Mechanical Locomotive 


Four 500-hp. engines drive through unique mechanical trans- 
mission to quills on two of four rod-connected driving axles 


A diesel-mechanical locomotive, intended for main-line 
service, based on a new principle in diesel power appli- 
cation and transmission, has recently been completed at 
the Derby works of British Railways. Built on the Fell 
system of mechanical transmission, the locomotive has 
been jointly designed by H. G. Ivatt, chief mechanical 
engineer, London Midland Region, British Railways, and 
Fell Developments, Ltd. It has eight-coupled driving 
wheels and a four-wheel truck at each end, being there- 
fore of the 4-8-4 type. 

The motive power of the new locomotive consists of 
four 12-cylinder diesel engines. In order that these main 
engines should have their full torque available for 
traction, two auxiliary diesel engines provide power to 
drive separate supercharging Roots type blowers. The 
main diesel engines are of the V-type and have cylinders 
7-in. bore by 734-in. stroke and operate over a speed 
range of 500 to 1,500 r.p.m. 

The general arrangement of the motive power equip- 
ment embracing the four diesel 500-hp. engines and the 
mechanical system, interposed between the diesel power 
units and the driving wheels, constitutes the novel feature 
of this locomotive. This arrangement is shown diagram- 
matically. The diesel engines are placed in pairs at each 
end of the locomotive directly over the four-wheel trucks 
and drive the transmission gearing housed in a casing 
in the center of the locomotive, through hydraulic coup- 
lings. 

The common transmission system involves the use of 
differential gears as a means of grouping together the 
output of the four propelling engines. It makes use of 
three differential gears, so arranged that two, A, and 
A,, act as primary differentials and a third B, a second- 
ary differential. Each of the four engines E,, E,, E, and 
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M. Inst. Loco. E. 


E,, is connected through its hydraulic coupling H,, H., 
H, and H,, to one of the four sun wheels of the primary 
differentials. The planet carriers of the two primary 
differentials are connected by gears GG, one to each of 
the sun wheels S; and S, of the secondary differential 
and the planet carrier of this last differential delivers 
the combined power of the four engines to the driving 
wheels through a train of gears from D, and a final 
reduction drive. The gears of the reversing train are in 
constant mesh and by means of a novel arrangement the 
direction of locomotive running can be changed. The 
arrangement of the differential gear assemblies outlined 
allows of progressively changing speed ratios without 
employing change-speed gears. The gears are always in 
mesh. 

To understand how this arrangement of gearing func- 
tions, assume all four engines are running idle and their 
hydraulic couplings empty. Then, on opening the regu- 
lator and at the same time allowing one of the coup- 
lings, say H,, to fill, the associated engine E, will com- 
mence to drive the sun wheel S,, to which the output 
side of that coupling is connected. Each of the primary 
sun wheels S,, S., S,, and S, has, associated with it, 
a uni-directional device U, which prevents any backward 
rotation of that sun wheel. As a result of driving one 
sun wheel, say S,, in a forward direction and preventing 
backwards rotation of the other sun wheel S.,, 
of the primary differential by means of the uni-direc- 
tional device U,, the planet carrier of that differential 
will drive the sun wheel S,, of the secondary differential 
B, through the gears GG, and so connect the driving 
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torque from engine E, to the driving wheels of the 
locomotive through the gear D. In this manner engine 
E, is coupled to the final drive and driving wheel with 
a superimposed gear reduction of four to one; that is, 
two to one at the primary differential A, and again two 
to one at the secondary differential B. 

Upon the locomotive reaching a suitable speed, the 
coupling H, is allowed to fill; it is associated with the 
second engine E,, and thus power is transmitted to the 
sun wheel S, and the engine output increased by its 
governor until the torque developed exceeds the back- 
wards torque on the sun wheel S,, which is equal to 
the torque of engine E,. As soon as this torque equaliza- 
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Two 500-hp. diesel 
engines are mounted 
under the hood at 
each end of the loco- 
motive. The trans- 
mission gear box, 
train-heating steam 
generators, and other 
auxiliaries are in the 
middle section of the 
locomotive cab 


The transmission gear 
box mounted on the 
driving wheels show- 
ing the quill-shaft 
rubber driving blocks 
between the rod 
wheel spokes 


tion takes place, the sun wheel S, of the second engine 
moves in a forward direction and its speed of rotation is 
added to that of the sun wheel S, already running, the 
result being an increase in speed of the planet carrier A, 
and also the speed of the main driving wheels of the 
locomotive. Similarly, engines E, and E, are engaged. 
The speed ratios between engines and main drivers, 
when the connected engines have reached the same 
speeds of rotation, are four to one for the first engine, 
two to one for second, one to one and one-third for the 
third, and one to one for the fourth. The uni-directional 
devices U prevent any tendency of the shaft to rotate 
backwards. With this device on each sun wheel shaft, 
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To Engine E 4 


A diagrammatic plan of the differential transmission gear box of the Fell diesel-mechanical locomotive 


any attempt to push the locomotive in a backward di- 
rection will result in the devices U becoming operative. 
If, therefore, during any switching operations buffer 
springs should become compressed when the locomotive 
backs on to a train, it might be impossible to operate 
the reversing gear because of the heavy loads on the 
gear teeth, due to the expansion of the buffer springs. 
To meet this condition, one of the devices, say U,, is 
connected jo the gear box structure by a clutch C, which 
may be released to free the transmission. 

With this mechanical transmission, changing speed 
ratios are passed through without shock, the hydraulic 
couplings being filled in turn under maximum power 
conditions until all four engines are on load and running 
at the same speed. After that the desired train speed is 
obtained by regulating the engine speed. One engine 
only can develop the maximum tractive force, and 
bringing the remaining engines under load permits the 
train speed to be increased. 

The speed range of one engine are 0-6 m.p.h.; of 
two engines, 6-17 m.p.h.; of three engines, 17-24 m.p.h. 
and of four engines, 24-78 m.p.h. 

The lower section of the gearbox contains the final 
drive train of gears and the reversing mechanism, the 
latter consisting of a pair of sliding dog clutches, one 
of which is engaged at a time according to the direction 
in which it is desired to run the locomotive. A warning 
light indicates that the sliding dog clutch is fully engaged 
in whichever direction the locomotive must move. 

From the reversing shafts, the final drive is through 
two hollow quills, running in white metal bearings at 
each end of the bottom section of the gearbox and 
integral with it. 

The quills are mounted on the two intermediate driv- 
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ing axles with sufficient clearance above and below the 
axle to allow for full freedom for rise and fall relative 
to the frames, and at each end carry arms which transmit 
the torque to the respective wheel through flexible rubber 
units between the wheel spokes. Lubrication of the 
gearbox is by two external oil pumps driven by the 
auxiliary engines. 

The outer and driving wheels are coupled together 
throughout by coupling rods, with flexible crank pin 
joints, of the type used on the conventional eight-coupled 
steam locomotive. 

The two six-cylinder diesel engines for the super- 
charge blower and auxiliary drives are mounted on 
brackets built up from the main frames and extended 
over the gearbox. Each blower feeds air through an 
intercooler to a pair of main engines at one end of the 
locomotive, and an extension of the blower drives an 
auxiliary shaft extending to the radiator fans at front 
and rear ends. The water- and oil-cooling radiators are 
at the outer ends in each hood, while separate radiators 
are carried on the body roof for the booster-air inter- 
cooling water. 

A thermostat control valve is connected to the top 
header of the water radiators, which by-passes the radia- 
tor elements when the circulating water temperature falls, 
and which insures that the diesel engines will quickly 
reach the correct working temperature after starting up, 
by keeping the radiator circuit closed until this tempera- 
ture is attained. The two radiators are connected to- 
gether through the auxiliary engines to compensate for 
the lower efficiency of the rear radiator. 

Control of the locomotive is through vacuum dia- 
phragm cylinders operated from reservoirs which are 
connected to the vacuum brake system. Two exhausters 
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driven by the auxiliary shafts maintain the vacuum in 
both brake and control gear reservoirs. This control 
applies to the main diesel governors, reversing gear, 
fluid coupling scoops, supercharging air control, clutch 
release, etc. 

All controls and the main regulator handle are dupli- 
cated in each cab behind the outer engine hoods. The 
regulator handles are mechanically connected both with 
each other and with the speed controls on the main 
engine governors. 

In addition to the main regulator, each of four short 
starting levers operates the governor and fluid coupling 
scoop vacuum cylinder of one of the engines. With the 
levers placed in the “stop” position, the diesel engine 
runs free, the locomotive thus being allowed to overrun 
the engine. When a lever is moved over to the “start” 
position, the fluid coupling is filled through the opera- 
tion of the vacuum cylinder, this action putting the en- 
gine applicable to it into positive connection with the 
gearbox, each starting lever being operated progressively 
to bring in engines to suit the speed of the locomotive. 

The two-position reverse lever marked “Forward” and 
“Backward” is at the engineman’s right hand. It is me- 
chanically interlocked with the regulator so that it can 





PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BRITISH RAIL- 
WAYS’ 2,000-HP. DIESEL-MECHANICAL LOCOMOTIVE 


RTI ood a eee n os dee eeibw nanex 4-8-4 
ee een. eee ae : 50 
Number and type of main diesel engines .. 
Continuous rating, supercharged, hp.: 

Per engine ........ 


4— Davey Paxman 


RE ra rn ap ie TER pit UR, ER oe : 2,000 
Cylinders: 

ES Ee eee a wee 12 

ae ra eee monet 7x7% 
Main engine speed, r.p.m. (max.) ........... . 1,500 
Auxiliary supercharge engines, number and type 2—6-cyl 
Driving-wheel diameter, in. ................025. 51 
Tota! weight in working order, Ib. (est.) ..... 268,800 
Engine fuel capacity, main tanks, Imp. gal. 720 
Coach-heating fuel and service tank, Imp. gal. . 150 
Coach-heating water tanks, Imp. gal. ....... 500 
Header water tanks, Imp. gal. .. see's 60 
Maximum locomotive speed, m.p.h. .. - 78 
Moximum tractive force, Ib. .. Bas 25,000 
Adhesion factor rer ere 5.65 
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The final driving-wheel 
gear and pinion con- 
nections. The differen- 
tial transmission shafts 
and gears are housed 
in the upper portion of 
the gear case 


only be altered in position when the latter is shut down. 
All vacuum controls can be isolated at either end by a 
master cut-out valve. 

A vacuum brake valve is mounted convenient to the 
engineman’s right hand in each cab, and an instrument 
panel carries locomotive speed and engine r.p.m. indi- 
cators, oil-pressure gages, engine-starting switches, etc. 

A hand-brake actuating wheel is duplicated in each 
cab on the right-hand or fireman’s side. 

The locomotive equipment includes two coach heating 
boilers, one at each side of the control gearbox. The 
feedwater is preheated by the main diesel exhausts, the 
gases passing through tubular heaters located outside 
the main frames adjacent to the trucks. 

A small water scoop replenishes the boiler water tanks 
at troughs while the locomotive is running. 

The main frames are of the conventional” plate type 
well braced by horizontal and vertical plate stretchers. 
The main engine fuel tanks are designed to form the 
braces above the truck centers and to carry the truck 
center pin on the underside. Pumps transfer the oil from 
the main tanks to service tanks, which supply fuel oil 
to the engines and the burners for the heating boilers. 

Gravity sanding is applied to the front of the outer 
coupled wheels. For warning purposes there is an air 
horn with motor compressor. 

All driving and coupled axles run on Timken roller 
bearings with laminated spring suspension. The journal 
boxes are located between the outside coupling-rod cranks 
and the wheels. The four-wheel trucks are of standard 
bolster type with 36-in. wheels and compensated lami- 
nated springs in cradles. 

The gear ratios have been designed to give the loco- 
motive a maximum speed of 78 m.p.h. when the four 
main engines are running at maximum speed of 1,500 
r.p.m. 

Trials will be carried out to test fully this new type 
of locomotive on work similar to the main-line diesel- 
electric locomotives already in service, and to determine 
its capacity for main-line service already worked by com- 
parable steam engines. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Net Income for 1951 


(Continued from page 37) 


had a net railway operating income of 
$170,835,163, compared with $167.- 
671.452 in the same period of 1950. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
first seven months of 1951 totaled $2.,- 
401,872,027, an increase of 18 per cent 
compared with the same period of 
1950, while operating expenses totaled 
$1,882,969,648, an increase of 18.8 
per cent. 


The Kaw River Rages Again 


The Kaw River is on the rampage 
again. Swollen by continuous rains 
in western and central Kansas, it has 
already done considerable damage to 
rail facilities at Topeka, while its 
tributaries have washed over the rails 
of several secondary lines in that area. 
Because there are a number of breaks 
in dikes not fully repaired since the 
July flood, considerable damage may 
be wrought even with a crest substan- 
tially lower than that experienced 
earlier last summer. 

Sixteen panels of a temporary trestle 
at Topeka have already been destroyed. 
The trestle was being constructed by 
Rock Island forces to replace a steel 
structure totally destroyed last July. 
Army engineers had informed railroad 
officers that the waters could be ex- 
pected to crest at about 27 feet at 
Topeka, but when, on September 5, 
the waters had reached 31 feet and 
there was no immediate indication of 
cresting, both the Rock Island and the 
Santa Fe ordered all equipment re- 
moved from their low-lying Armourdale 
and Argentine yards at Kansas City. 
During the July floods, both roads had 
maintained operations in their yards 
almost up to the time the dikes gave 
way on assurances from those in au- 
thority that the dikes would hold. Now, 
with the dikes still damaged, neither 
road is risking the possibility of a sec- 
ond fiasco. Similarly, the Union Pa- 
cific has evacuated its Armstrong yard 
in Kansas City, although some opera- 
tions were being maintained in the 
Fairfax district. 

Here is a summary of reports tele- 
phoned to Railway Age on September 
5 by the affected roads: 

Santa Fe—The following statement 
was released to the daily press at noon, 
September 5: “Because of continued 
rain in eastern Kansas during the past 
24 hours and because of the stage of 
the Kaw River at Topeka which showed 
a reading of 24.6 feet at 10 A.M. with 
further high water in prospect, and as 
a result of damage to dikes on the 
Argentine side of the Kaw River caused 
by the July 13 flood which has not been 
repaired, instructions were issued this 
forenoon to move all rolling stock out 
of our Argentine yard. This includes 
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all freight equipment and diesel and 
steam locomotives. At the same time 
instructions were issued to our people 
to hold up freight trains from the 
east and west, and all connecting lines 
were advised to hold up on making de- 
liveries to us because of threatened 
flood conditions in and around Argen- 
tine. Under present plans we contem- 
plate that passenger trains and some 
freight trains will move through Ar- 
gentine on main tracks without en- 
tering the yard. This practice will 
continue unless prevented by further 
rise of the water.” As of September 
6, the line between Ottawa and To- 
peka was out of service and it was ex- 
pected that the Topeka-Lawrence line 
would also be out within 24 hours. 

[A few minutes before press time 
the Santa Fe informed us that all op- 
erations through Kansas City would 
be maintained because dike work by 
Army engineers and by contractors 
hired by the railroad had progressed 
to the point where the crest of the 
flood could be controlled.] 

Rock Island—Orders have been 
issued to clear Armourdale yard of all 
rolling stock and motive power and to 
remove all rolling stock from nearby 
industrial sidings whether unloaded 
or not. All cars and motive power 
will be taken to passing sidings and 
other locations out of reach of the 
waters and stored until the danger is 
passed. Sixteen panels of a temporary 
trestle being erected ‘at Topeka to re- 
place a _ steel structure totally de- 
stroyed last July have been wrecked 
by the swift-flowing Kaw. For the 
time being all freight is being de- 
toured via MacFarland and Belleville 
to Colorado Springs, Colo., and Den- 
ver, thence via Santa Fe. The “Golden 
State” and the “Imperial” are also 
detouring enroute to Pacific Coast. 

Union Pacific—As the dikes pro- 


tecting Armstrong yard at Kansas City 
are good only up to a 27-ft. level and 
Army engineers have now revised their 
estimate to a 3l1-ft. crest sometime 
during the day of September 6, all 
equipment has been removed to high- 
er ground. Army engineers are throw- 
ing a new dike against Jersey creek 
in Fairfax (Kansas City) district and 
it is hoped that the waters will be 
kept back. Some equipment here has 
been withdrawn. At Topeka, waters 
are threatening ‘but there has been no 
direct damage and the waters will have 
to rise between 21% and 3 feet ‘before 
topping yard tracks. Everything has 
been removed from the yards as a 
precautionary measure. Passenger 
trains operating normally but will be- 
gin detour at Manhattan if conditions 
at Kansas City get worse. Waters have 
have been reported receding at Man- 
hattan after being over the rails at 
some points. A drop of one inch has 
been reported at Topeka. 

Missouri Pacific—There is some high 
water which is threatening operations 
at Ottawa, but all lines are open to 
service. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas — Patrols 
watching lines at several points but 
there have been no interruptions of 
trafic. 


Two Emergency 
Boards Appointed 


Emergency boards to investigate dis- 
putes involving the Pullman Company 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
have been appointed by President 
Truman. The Pullman case is one in 
which the conductors are seeking a 
$90-per-month wage increase. These 
employees are represented by the Or- 
der of Railway Conductors. On _ the 
D. & R. G. W. the dispute is over a 





AN ORIGINAL PAINTING of sew Balti- 
more & Ohio diesel-electric locomotives 
was presented to Colonel R. B. White, 
B. & O. president, by Sam Littlejohn, 
manager of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Apparatus department's Atlantic 
district at a luncheon in Baltimore re- 
cently. W. S. Morris, vice-president of 
the American Locomotive Company in 





charge of Alco-G.E. divisions, looks on. 
The painting, by the railroad artist, 
Howard Fogg, depicts the latest Alco- 
G.E. 1,600-hp. dual-purpose locomotives 
in both freight and passenger service on 
the B. & O. A full-color reproduction of 
the painting has been used in recent 
Alco-G.E. advertisements (Railway Age, 
April 2, pages 12 and 13) 
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new working agreement and involves 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 

Members of the emergency board in 
the Pullman case include Carroll R. 
Daugherty, Northwestern University 
professor, as chairman; George Che- 
ney, labor relations consultant, San 
Diego, Cal.; and Andrew Jackson, New 
York City attorney. 

In the D. & R. G. W. case, the board 
members are Frank P. Douglass, chair- 
man; Frank M. Swacker, New York 
City attorney; and Judge Robert G. 
Simmons, chief justice of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. 


Roads Must File Special 
Report on Station Costs 


Class I railroads, excluding switch- 
ing and terminal companies, have been 
called upon by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to file a special re- 
port on “Railroad freight station costs 
and other performance factors.” The 
reports will be due December 15. 

The commission called for it and 


prescribed the form in an August 28 
order. The order noted that the com- 
mission’s plan to issue it had been an- 
nounced in a July 31 notice which gave 
interested parties until August 24 to 
state their views. 


Another Rate Complaint 
Filed by Government 


The Department of Justice has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint .assailing railroad 
charges on government shipments of 
cement from Irving, Wash, and Meta- 
line Falls to Coram, Mont. The cement 
is being used in the construction of 
Hungry Horse Dam, which is “a de- 
fense project of highest priority,” ac- 
cording to the Justice Department’s 
press release on the complaint. 

The complaint seeks rate cuts of 
six to eight cents per 100 |b., with an 
award of reparations. It contends that 
the present rates, which apply to both 
bulk and sacked cement in connection 
with a carload minimum weight of 





HOW NEW YORK STATE’S NEW 


TAX LAW WILL BE APPLIED 


Applications for permits to operate 
trucks in New York under terms of 
that state’s new weight-distance tax law 
which goes into effect next October 1, 
were to be filed by September 10 (Rail- 
way Age, March 19, page 68, and March 
26, page 52). Each motor vehicle weigh- 
ing over 18,000 Ib. gross, with certain 
specified exemptions, must obtain a 
plate and permit before operating on 
New York public highways. A fee of 
$5 is charged for each permit, which 
must be carried in the motor vehicle 
for which it was issued. The accom- 
panying plate must be affixed upon the 
vehicle as close as practical to registra- 
tion or license plates. 

Permits, which cannot be transferred 
or assigned, are valid until revoked and 
need not be renewed annually. A permit 
for emergency operation is obtainable 
within 24 hours and is good for 15 days. 
Permits may be revoked or suspended 
for violating any provision of the tax 
law or any rule or regulation promul- 
gated by the State Tax Commission in 
connection with the law, for failing to 
pay the required tax, for operating a 
vehicle the gross weight of which ex- 
ceeds the maximum specified in the 
permit, and for failure to keep operating 
records. Operating records should in- 
clude the date, origin and destination 
of each trip, vehicle numbers, number 
of round trips each day, and of miles 
traveled laden and empty. Records 
must be kept in the state, unless per- 
mission is granted to keep them else- 
where. The tax must be filed on or 
before the twentieth day of each month 
for the preceding calendar month, with 
first return due no later than November 
20, 1951. 


TRUCK 


Suspension or revocation of a permit 
results automatically in suspension or 
revocation of all permits issued to the 
carrier. If the permit of a New York 
state registered vehicle is revoked or 
suspended, the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
will not re-register or transfer the regis- 
tration until there is full compliance 
with the law. Operating a vehicle with- 
out a permit will be punishable on a 
first conviction by a fine of $100 to 
$250; on a second or subsequent con- 
viction by a fine of $250 to $500 or 
imprisonment for not over 10 days. 

For non-payment of the tax a penalty 
of 5 per cent of the amount due, plus 
one per cent interest for each month of 
delay, will be charged, all. New York 
state registration plates of the owner 
will be revoked and all permits of the 
carrier may be suspended or revoked. 
Penalty for filing a false return, or 
failure to file a return, will be a fine 
of 100 per cent of the amount due, 
plus ome per cent interest for each 
month of delay. Any person wilfully 
filing a false return, or purposely failing 
to file a return, is guilty of a felony. 

Tax rates applicable under the law, 
and exemptions, were given in the 
March 19 Railway Age. 

It was originally planned to set up 
42 weighing stations to assist in en- 
forcement of the new law, with 71 
others to be established in the future. 
Present reports indicate, however, that 
only about 20 of the first 42 stations 
will be ready by October 1. Lack of 
funds is given as the reason. No in- 
formation is presently available as to 
when the other 22 stations in the first 
group, or the 71 in the second group, 
will be established. 
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50,000 Ib., are unreasonable for the 
government’s bulk shipments, which 
have “exceeded 150,000 Ib. per car- 
load.” It is suggested that the com- 
mission prescribe a minimum weight 
of 140,000 Ib. along with the lower 
rate basis proposed. 

The railroads have refused to ad- 
just the rates in response to requests 
made by the Department of Interior, 
the Justice Department’s release said. 
It also reported that Attorney Gener- 
al McGrath had made this comment: 

“The present rates on cement were 
established at a time when most ce- 
ment was sacked and shipped in box 
cars. Now, cement, including the gov- 
ernment’s cement, is shipped also in 
bulk and in covered hopper cars. 
When these matters are considered, it 
is apparent that lower rates on these 
cement movments are justified.” 


Pullman-Standard 
Strike Settled 


Settlement of the strike which has 
tied up car building plants of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company since early July, was an- 
nounced in Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 6 by Cyrus S. Ching, director 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. No details of the settle- 
ment were immediately available, but 
it was anticipated that the strikers 
would be back to work by Septem- 
ber 10. 

The agreement was reached in 
around-the-clock sessions at which the 
Mediation Service was represented by 
a three-man panel headed by Louis 
Lopez. The mediation sessions had 
been transferred from Chicago to 
Washington on September 4. 

Pullman-Standard plants involved 
were those at Butler, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., and Hammond, Ind. The striking 
employees were represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America, C.I.O. 


Walther Retires 
From N.R.A.B. 


Andrew G. Walther, carrier member 
of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board at Chicago, has retired. He has 
been succeeded by David H. Hicks. 
assistant manager of labor relations of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, 
Md. 


New P. & D. Service 
On Jersey Central Lines 


With the opening of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Lines’ new $1,000,000 freight 
transfer station at Elizabethport, N. J., 
on September 1 a new system was put 
into effect for handling less-than-car- 
load shipments formerly handled at 
various local freight stations. 

Under the new system, all I.c.] ship- 
ments once handled at Elizabeth, Gras- 
selli, Carteret, Newark, Roselle, Cran- 
ford, Garwood and Westfield are han- 
dled at the new transfer station, with 
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direct trucking between Elizabethport 
and businesses and industries in those 
areas. Formerly such shipments were 
moved between Elizabethport and the 
local stations in local freight trains, 
which entailed several handlings of 
freight. 

Although the new station was open- 
ed September 1, some construction 
will not be completed for another 
month or six weeks. 

D. Y. Smith, chief freight traffic of- 
ficer, said it is expected shipping time 
will be cut at least in half through 
use of the new facilities and system. 
“Under the new system,” he added, 
“a business or industry may perform 
its own trucking to and from Elizabeth- 
port. . . The charge for using our 
trucking service will be only 15 cents 
per 100 lb.” 


Barge Builders Want More 
Steel Plates and Shapes 


Larger allocations of steel plates 
and structural shapes “must be made 
next year to barge builders to permit 
expansion of inland waterway trans- 
portation facilities,” the National Pro- 
duction Authority has been informed 
by the industry advisory committee, 
which represents builders and repair- 
ers of inland waterway vessels. This 
was revealed in an N.P.A. press re- 
lease, issued to report on the commit- 
tee’s first meeting with N.P.A. officials. 

The N.P.A. officials “said that the 
requested increase in steel allotments 
for barges in 1952 will be studied by 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion’s requirements committee,” ac- 
cording to the release It also reported 
that represéntatives of the Defense 
Transportation Administration had 
“supported the industry’s plea for in- 
creased steel quotas.” 

“A D.T.A. survey,” it added, “in- 
dicated a bedrock demand for 110 to 
120 new units (towboats and barges) 
quarterly just to meet the most essen- 
tial needs, or about half the potential 
demand reported by the builders.” 

A production schedule on the 110- 
120 basis would require 50,000 to 60,- 
000 tons of steel quarterly, the N.P.A. 
statement also said. Meanwhile, it 
noted that fourth-quarter allocations 
to the industry total only 33,000 tons— 
“slightly above 40 per cent of third- 
quarter allotment.” 


O.P.S. Opposes New Rates 
On Pick-Up and Delivery 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend the tariff filed re- 
cently by Eastern railroads, proposing 
increases on pick-up and_ delivery 
charges. The increases, scheduled to 
become effective September 10, would 
apply on freight moving on l.c.l. or 
any-quantity rates within Eastern ter- 
ritory. 

O.P.S. said this increase in charges 
would be “arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
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discriminatory.” It urged the commis- 
sion to suspend the tariff and hold 
public hearings. The higher charges 
proposed by the railroads would ap- 
ply on intraterritorial trafic moving 
300 miles or less and on all interter- 
itorial traffic. 

Permitting Eastern carriers to col- 
lect these additional charges would 
cause railroads in other territories to 
seek similar relief, and the net result 
would be a widespread increase in 
cost of freight transportation, O.P.S. 
said. 


1.C.C. Issues Four More 
Reports in Signal Case 


Supplemental reports granting relief 
sought by the Seaboard Air Line, while 
denying that sought by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, the St. Louis South- 
western and the Missouri Pacific, have 
been issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the general sig- 
naling case. The case is the No. 29543 
proceeding out of which came the order 
of June 17, 1947. 

That order requires the installation 
of an automatic block signal system 
on lines over which any passenger 
train is operated at 60 or more m.p.h. 
or any freight train is operated at 50 
or more m.p.h.; and installation of an 
automatic train-control or cab-signal 
system on lines over which any train 
is operated at 80 or more m.p.h. 

The relief granted to the S.A.L. post- 
poned, until further order of the com- 
mission, the application to that road 
of the June 17, 1947, order’s require- 
ment with respect to the installation 


of train-control and cab-signal devices 
on freight locomotives. Like relief had 
previously been granted to other roads, 
this report noted. 

The Frisco report denied that road’s 
petition for relief with respect to the 
operation of passenger ad freight trains 
over 297.5 mi. of single-track lines— 
between Edward, Kan., and Afton, 
Okla., 84 mi., between Marquette, Mo., 
and Chaffee, 9 mi., between Chaffee 
and Turrell, Ark., 139.5 mi., and _be- 
tween Sherman, Tex., and Irving, 65 
mi. 

The Cotton Belt report denied that 
road’s petition for relief with respect 
to the operation of passenger and 
freight trains over its 225.6-mi. line 
between Dexter, Mo., and Pine Bluff 
Shops, Ark. The M. P. report denied 
a petition filed by that road and its 
affiliate, the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico, for relief with respect to the 
operation of “low center of gravity, 
diesel-powered, light-weight” passen- 
ger trains between Poplar Bluffs, Mo., 
and Texarkana, Arfl., 324. 7 mi., and 
between Hoisington, Kan., and Pueblo, 
Colo., 337 mi.; of “conventional type” 
passenger trains and freight trains be- 
tween Nevada, Mo., and Carthage, 46.7 
mi.; and all three types of trains be- 
tween Vanderbilt, Tex., and Browns- 
ville, 240.1 mi. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Car loadings for the week ended 
September 1 were not available when 
this issue of Railway Age went to 
press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 





SYMBOLIC BOTH of the nation’s need 
for scrap steel and of the declining im- 
portance of steam locomotives on many 
of the nation’s railroads is this picture 
of a retired locomotive being dismem- 
bered at the Worcester, Mass., plant of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., a 





United States Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary. It takes three men a week to 
break down the old locomotive and to 
segregate copper, brass and bronze parts 
from heavy melting steel scrap—of 
which this locomotive, plus 12 others, 
will yield about 2,000 tons 



































week ended August 25 totaled 838,587 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, August 25 


District 1951 1950 1949 
Eastern ...... 140,869 141,144 132,804 
Allegheny ..... 172,071 172,955 141,293 
Pocahontas ... 66,151 63,948 48,524 
Southern ...... 127,233 129,597 110,104 
Northwestern .. 143,291 136,338 134,256 

' Central Western 124,706 131,296 118,915 
Southwestern .. 64,266 63,287 61,315 


Total Western 
ee 332,263 330,921 314,486 


Total All Roads 838,587 838,665 747,211 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





products .... 53,862 51,556 50,651 
Livestock ...... 9,609 8,260 11,454 
OS ae 155,359 154,103 120,720 
eee 16,614 13,733 10,029 
Forest products 46,079 50,203 41,072 

Mierke weeks 90,126 79,226 64,509 
Merchandise I.c.!. 75,041 89,070 92,580 
Miscellaneous .. 391,897 392,514 356,196 
August 25 ..... 838,587 838,665 747,211 
August 18 ..... 829,398 851,240 731,215 
August 1] ..... 809,354 847,708 728,029 
ee ee 813,366 837,430 716,863 
oe | eee 819,875 845,011 724,044 


Cumulative total 
34 weeks ....26,200,254 24,278,196 24,422,464 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended August 25 totaled 82,584 
cars, compared with 82,983 cars for 
the previous week and 78,921 cars 
for the corresponding week last year. 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 





Revenue Totai Cars 
Cars Rec'd From 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
August 25, 1951 .... 82,584 33,430 
August 26, 1950 .... 78,921 16,341 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
August 25, 1951 .... 2,693,972 1,183,399 
August 26, 1950 .... 2,441,459 1,042,550 


Ogden Gateway Argument 
Scheduled for Oct. 11 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will hear oral argument October 
1] in the so-called Ogden Gateway 
case. The proceeding, docketed as 
No. 30297, is based on a complaint by 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
asking the L-C.C. to require the Union 
Pacific to participate in joint through 
rates via the Ogden gateway on traffic 
between Colorado common points and 
points east thereof, and points in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

The commissioner’s chief examiner, 
Frank E. Mullen, in a proposed report 
last November, recommended that the 
commission force open the gateway. 
Adoption of his recommendation would 
have the effect of short-hauling the 
U. P. (Railway Age, November 25, 
1950, Page 50.) 


South Buffalo Strike 
Called Off by B.R.T. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men has called off the strike of about 
300 brakemen and conductors on the 
South Buffalo, which halted the road’s 
operations and forced a virtual shut- 
down of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
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I. C. C. Takes I. C. C. 
To Court over I. C. 


Confusing as that may sound, it’s 
true! 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has filed suit in federal district court 
against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which recently granted the 
Illinois Central an increase in intra- 
state suburban fares. In its suit, the 
Illinois body seeks to have the federal 
commission set aside the fare increase 
on the grounds that interstate commerce 
is not involved and the federal body 
therefore has no jurisdiction. 

The jurisdictional mixup began last 
February when the Illinois Central, fail- 
ing to obtain permission to increase 
certain suburban fares from the state 
commission, took the matter to the 
federal commission on the grounds that 
interstate commerce was being adversely 
affected by losses incurred by the Chi- 
cago suburban service. The federal com- 
mission subsequently approved fare in- 
creases which would have _ increased 
suburban revenues by an estimated $1.3 
million per year. These increases were 
to have been placed in effect on August 
25, but the illinois Central has agreed 
to withhold them until September 15. 

The September 15 date was set by 
counsel for the road after Federal Judge 
William J. Campbell continued until 
September 12 the state commission’s 
suit against the 1.C.C. It is expected 
that, by September 12, Chief Justice 
J. Earl Major of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals will have appointed a three- 
judge court to hear the case. If not, it 
will be temporarily handled by Judge 
Philip L. Sullivan. 





panys Lackawanna, N. Y., plant 
(Railway Age, August 27, page 33). 

C. F. Dullenkopf, vice-president of 
the road, said the union agreed to sub- 
mit to arbitration by two. boards “all 
disputed claims, except two claims 
for lost or damaged clothing which 
the railway agreed to pay without ad- 
mitting liability, four claims on ac- 
count of yardmasters throwing switch- 
es, six claims on account of yardmas- 
ters giving signals, and four claims 
that the company had previously 
agreed to pay. The company also al- 
lowed, without precedent, three claims 
on account of violation of the assign- 
ment rule and the brotherhood with- 
drew, without precedent, five claims on 
account of violation of that rule, and 
one other claim.” 


Mississippi Express Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that undue discrimination 
against interstate commerce has re- 
sulted from the Mississippi Public Ser- 
vice Commission’s failure to approve 
increases in intrastate express rates in 
line with those aproved by the L.C.C. 
for interstate application. The commis- 


sion withheld entry of an order but its 
report stated that one would be issued 
unless the Mississippi commission ad- 
vised that the required intrastate ad- 
justment would be approved. The case 
was docketed as No. 30760. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





Coordinated Mechanical 
Associations Programs 


Six groups to meet at 
Chicago September 17-19 


Beginning Monday, September 17, 
the Coordinated Mechanical Associa- 
tions, and the Electric Sections of the 
Association of American Railroads’ 
Mechanical and Engineering Divisions, 
will hold a three-day meeting in Chi- 
cago. The mechanical associations are 
the Air Brake, Master Boiler Makers’, 
Car Department Officers’, Fuel and 
Traveling Engineers and Locomotive 
Maintenance Officers. The meetings of 
these five groups will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman and the meetings of 
the Electrical Sections, with the ex- 
ception of a joint session with the 
L.M.O.A., will be held at the Hotel 
La Salle. There will be an exhibit of 
mechanical products at the Hotel Sher- 
man under the auspices of the Allied 
Railway Supply Association, Inc. All 
the mechanical «associations have ar- 
ranged their programs so the afternoon 
of September 18 will be free for mem- 
bers to inspect exhibits. 

Officers of the coordinating commit- 
tee of the Coordinated Mechanical As- 
sociations, conisting of the presidents 
and secretaries of the railway associ- 
ations and the exhibiting organization, 
are: Chairman, A. K. Galloway, gen- 
eral superintendent motive power and 
equipment, Baltimore & Ohio; vice- 
chairman, J. P. Morris, general man- 
ager, mechanical department, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; vice-chairman, 
George Bohannon, chief mechanical 
officer, Chicago & North Western; sec- 
retary, C. F. Weil, American Brake 
Shoe Company. B. S. Johnson of W. H. 
Miner, Inc., is president of the Allied 
Railway Supply Association and C. F. 
Weil is secretary-treasurer of the_sup- 
ply association which, this year, is in 
charge of the exhibit. 

The programs of the several associ- 
ations appear below, with Central Day- 
light Saving Time given throughout. 


Air Brake Association 


Monpay, SepTemMBer 17 
0 a.m. 
President's address 
Secretary's report 
Miscellaneous 
Inspection and Testing of 24-RL Equipment—Cen- 
tral Air Brake Club, John Mattise (chairman), 
Cc. & N. W. 
2 p.m, 
To Obtain a Higher Efficiency in Air Brake Serv- 
ice, S. L. Williams, Westinghouse Air Brake 


Company 
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Keeping Wheels 
Cuts KE-Tarming! 


Decelostat momentarily relieves 
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Turning wheels are earning wheels. 
When they’re rolling on the track, 
they’re playing their part in pay- 
ing a return on the money invested 
in the equipment. When they’re 
being RE-turned it’s a costly main- 
tenance operation. 

There’s a practical way to keep 
wheels off the lathes and on the 
tracks .. . with the Westinghouse 
AP Mechanical-Pneumatic Decelo- 
stat. At the first hint of a slip, the 


Zurning 


braking pressure permitting 
wheels to regain train speed. . 
then, braking pressure is immedi- 
ately built up to train level. 

Because braking pressure is re- 
lieved the instant wheel slip starts 
... the slip is arrested before it can 
develop into a slide. Why not send 
for Bulletin DL 2461-1 today? It 
will provide you with complete in- 
formation. 


% Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 
WILMERDING, PA. 





WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBE?: 


Department Officers’ 


Lackawanna & Western 


Painting Materials 


. Gonder, assistant to vice-president, 











What imy ements can be made to abate corrosian 
yn steam generator coils? What improvement can be 
made to abate electrolytic action and corrosion on 
heating boilers o: electric locomotives’ 5, H. Chris 
topherson (chairman), supervisor of boiler and weld- 
ing inspection, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ 
Association 
Monpay, SepreMsBer 17 
10 a.a. 
Address by President P. H. Verd, superintendent 
motive power and equipment, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Address by K. F. Mitchell, manager of equip- 
mel XN. Y. C, system 
2 p.m. 
Report of Committee on Winterization of Diesel- 
Electric Locomotives, F. Thomas (chairman), as- 
sistant to general superintendent equipment—diesel- 


electric N  & 
Report of Committee on Personnel Training, E. V. 
Myers (chairman), superintendent, St. Louis South- 


Report of Committee, Diesel Mechanical, L. I. 
Luthey (chairman), general supervisor of diesel 
engines, A. T. & S. F 
1. Air filters 
2. Extension of inspection periods 
Water and oil leaks 
Tuespay, Serremrer 18 


10 a.m. 
Report of Committee on Shop Practices, C. H. 
Spence (chairman), superintendent of shops, B. & O. 


1. Repairing diesel locomotive trucks 
. Welding on diesel locomotive work 
Servicing steam power at terminals 
Report of Committee on Shop Tools, F. E. Mol- 
oy (chairman), superintendent of motive power, 
Die 


Weonespay, SeErTeMBER 19 


a.m. 
Report of Committee on Diesel Material Recondi- 
tioning and Control, W. R. Sederquest (chairman), 
superintendent locomotive maintenance, N. Y. N. H. 


Report of Committee on Diesel Terminal Facilities, 
H. H. Niksch (chairman), master mechanic, E. 


1. Centralized reconditioning facilities 

2. Cleaning diesel locomotives 

3. Wayside facilities 

2 p.m, 

Joint sesstion with Mechanical Division, Electrical 
Section 

Address by E. H. Davidson, director, Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, I. C. C 

Report of Committee on Cleaning and Testing 
Electrical Equipment, W. P. Miller (chairman), 
superintendent diesel and motor car equipment, 
Cc. &@&2 HN. W. 


Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association 


Monpay, September 17 
0 a.m, 
Address by President G. E. 
fuel supervisor, Great Northern 
Coal—Steam Locomotives, by C. M. Moddrell, su- 
pervisor fuel and locomotive performance, Northern 
Pacific 
Locomotive Fuel Oil, by T. J. Conway, fuel super- 
visor, Texas & Pacific 


Anderson, general 
gz 


2 p.m, 

Employee and Public Relations on the Railroads, 
by I W. Horning, vice-president, personnel and 
public relations, N. Y 

Passenger Train and Freight Train Handling— 
Dynamic Braking, by F. T. McClure, general super- 
visor air brakes, A. T. & S. F. (In joint meeting 
with Air Brake Association) 

Water Treatment-—-Steam and Diesel Locomotives, 
by I. C. Brown, chief water engineer, St. Louis- 
San Francisco 

Turspay, Sepremper 18 
9 a.m, 

Diesel Fuel Oil—Loss of Fuel, by O. D. Teeter, 
fuel supervisor, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
by E. H. Davison, director, Bureau of 
Inspection, I. C. C. 
of Fairbanks-Morse Diesels, by R. D. 
road foreman, N. Y. N. H. & H. 
Education of Locomotive Operating Personnel, by 
> Curtis, road foreman of engines, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac 

Avoidable Train Delays with Diesel Power, by 





W. H. Fortney, chief road foreman of engines, 
a, ae 
WepNespay. SepTember 19 
9 a.m, 
Operating Difficulties Encountered on Line of 
Road, by W. H. Powell, supervisor of locomotives, 


yperation, B. & O. 
Gas Turbine Locomotives, by R. A. Williamson, 
manager, railroad rolling stock division, General 


Electric Company 
Steam Generators—Elesco and Clarkson Vapor, by 
} Thomas, assistant to general superintendent of 


equipment—diesels, N. Y. C. 
Election of officers 
2 p.m, 
Safety in Train Operation 
Air Pollution, by Glenn Warner, fuel supervisor, 
Pere Marquette district, Chesapeake & Ohio 


Electrical Sections—A.A.R. Mechanical 
and Engineering Divisions 
Monpay, Sepremper 17 


10 a.m, 
Address by H. F. Finnemore (chairman, Engineer- 
ing Division), chief electrical engineer, C. N 





Address by L. C. Bowes (chairman, Mechanical 
Division), electrical engineer, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific 

Unfinished and new business (Mechanical) 

Election of officers (Mechanical) 

Engineering Division 

Report Joint Committee Wire, Cable and Insulat- 
ing Materials 

Report of Joint Committee on Power Supply 

2 p.m. 
Engineering Division 
Report of Committee 2—Electrolysis 
Report of Committee 3-——Overhead Transmission 


and Catenary Construction 
Report of Committee 9—Track and Third Rail 
Bonds 
Report of Committee 10—Illumination 
Mechanical Division 
Report of Committee on Application of Radio 
and Communicating Systems to Rolling Stock 
Report of Joint Committee on Electrical Facili- 
ties and Practices for Repair Shops 
Report of Committee on Wiring Diagrams for 
Rolling Stock 
Tuespay, SepremsBer 18 
9 a.m. 
Engineering Division 
Unfinished business 
New business 
Report of Committee 1l1—Electric Heating 
Mechanical Division 
Report of Joint Committee on Welding and Cutting 
Report of Committee on Car Electrical Equipment 
WepNEspDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
9 a.m. 
Mechanical Division 
Report of Committee on Car Air-Conditioning 
Equipment 
2 p.m. 
Mechanical Division 
Report of Committee on Automotive and Electric 
Rolling Stock (In joint session with L. M. O. A.) 


Malleable Founders’ Society 
To Meet September 20-21 


The Malleable Founders’ Society 
will meet at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, on September 20 and 21. 
Special significance is attached to this 
meeting because 1951 is the 125th an- 
niversary of the malleable iron indus- 
try in the United States. Malleable 
iron was first made in this country on 
July 4, 1826, at Newark, N. J., by 
Seth Boyden. 

Several sessions of the meeting will 
be devoted to speeches on workers’ 
safety and compensation, technical dis- 
cussion of a shell molding process, and 
matters relating to the present nation- 
al economy and government directives, 
as well as to discussion of the society’s 
internal affairs. It is tentatively plan- 
ned to have a prominent public per- 
sonage address a luncheon gathering 
on September 21. 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board will hold its next meet- 
ing in Tulsa, Okla., September 19 and 
20. All sessions will be held in the 
Hotel Mayo. Earl B. Smith, vice- 
president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will be the guest speak- 
er at a joint luncheon session on the 
20th, sponsored jointly by the T-M-K 
Board, the Tulsa Traffic Club and 
the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. 


Fred Carpi, vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, will be guest speaker at the 
65th regular meeting of the Alle- 
gheny Regional Advisory Board, 
on September 13. The meeting was 
announced in Railway Age, September 
3, page 84. 


The Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board will hold its next meet- 
ing on September 25 and 26, at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. Hon. Albert E. 
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“Tailor-made” 


to railroad 
specifications 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 
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ESSO COBLAX LUBRICANTS 


have been specifically developed to provide highly 
dependable gear lubrication for traction motor drives 


on electric and diesel-electric locomotives; gas electric 
and multiple-unit cars; and many other locomotive 
and car lubrication requirements. Esso COBLAX is 
availabe in a wide range from fluid oils to semi-solid 


products... “tailor-made” for railroad applications, 


BACKED BY CONSTANT RESEARCH 
—keeping pace with latest engine design and develop- 
ments. Esso Railroad Products are constantly being 


tested and improved. 


BACKED BY CONSTANT FOLLOW-UP 


—on-the-job check-ups by Esso Sales Engineers assure 
dependable performance of Esso Railroad fuels and 
lubricants! Be sure to call on ESSO for any fuel or 


lubricating problem. 
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Cobo, mayor of Detroit, will be guest 
speaker at the luncheon session on the 
26th, which will be co-sponsored by 


the Traffie Club of Detroit. 


“A Centennial of Railroad and Uni- 
versity Frontiers” will be the subject 
of an address by Kenneth F. Burgess 
before the Traffic Club of Chicago, 
the American Society of Traffic & 
Transportation and Northwestern 
University on September 14. Mr. Bur- 
gess, is president of the board of 
trustees of the university, which is 
currently celebrating its centennial. 
The three organizations will hear Mr. 
Burgess in the Red Lacquer room of 
the Palmer House at the conclusion of 
a luncheon which is to begin at 12:15 


P.M. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Frederick C. Fiechter, formerly 
with the Pennsylvania Co. for 
Banking & Trusts, has joined the 
Philadelphia law firm of Freeman, 
Fox & Fiechter. Mr. Fiechter is the 
author of Railway Age articles on Fi- 
nancing Railroad Equipment  Pur- 
chases (February 7, 1948, page 46) 
and A Way to Get New Capital to 
Finance Improvements in Railroad 
Plant (July 30, 1949, page 50). 


W. G. Wehe, formerly on the 
operating vice-president’s staff of the 
Graybar Electric Company, at 
New York, has been appointed dis- 
trict operating manager, at Detroit. 
Mr. Wehe succeeds M. O. Melllvain, 


who is on sick leave. 


Paul L. Wright has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Buffalo. 
N. Y., plant of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Ine. Mr. Wright formerly 
was office manager, in which capacity 
he served also as supervisor of the 
company’s inside sales department. 


Bowser, Inc., 33 North LaSalle 
street, Chicago, has acquired owner- 
ship of the National Scientifie Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 2010 Massachusetts 
avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Robert I. Sarbacher, president of 
National, has been appointed also di- 
rector of research for Bowser, and will 
head the product development work 
of all subsidiary companies. There will 
be no changes in laboratory personnel. 


J. W. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed general trafic manager of the 
Air Reduction Company, succeed- 
ing H. W. MacArthur, retired. 


The Hyatt Bearings division of 
General Motors Corporation has 
completed preliminary plans for ex- 
pansion of manifacturing areas in its 
Harrison, N. J.. and Clark Township 
plants. New structures at the Clark 
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Township plant will provide an addi- 
tional 390,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
doubling existing facilities, and alter- 
ations to the Harrison plant will pro- 
vide an additional 12,000 sq. ft. of 
manufacturing area. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. 
has appointed Thursman Haskell as 
special representative in the western 
area sales department, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Mr. Haskell has been 
with the company (a subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel) since 1919. He has served 
as sales manager at Salt Lake City 
and at Denver. 


The Robert W. Hunt Company, 
engineers, have announced that W. H. 
Bolger has been advanced to man- 
ager of laboratories and Cromwell 
Bowen to assistant manager of labor- 
atories. 


The Chicago Steel Service Com- 
pany has appointed Walter H. Cre- 
ber, Jr., as manager of sales. 


John F. Ducey, Jr., and S. R. 
Watkins have been appointed assis- 
tant vice-presidents in the sales de- 
partment of the Brake Shoe & Castings 
division of American Brake Shoe 
Company. Both men formerly were 
district sales managers for the divi- 
sion. 


OBITUARY 


Harry W. Renick, vice-president 
of the Brake Shoe & Castings division 
and the Ramapo Ajax division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, died 
on August 24, in Los Angeles, after a 
month’s illness. Mr. Renick organized 
his own frog and switch company and 
later joined the Elliott Frog & Switch 
Co. of St. Louis, which became a part 
of American Brake Shoe. He also was 
organizer and president of the Mag- 
netic Signal Company, which company 
also was purchased by American 
Brake Shoe and later sold by them. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Burlington Refrigerator Ex- 
press Company has ordered 100 50- 
ton refrigerator cars from the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co. 





The Western Fruit Express Com- 
pany has ordered 300 refrigerator 
cars from the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Boston & Maine has ordered 
39 = diesel-electric locomotive units. 





Eleven 1,600-hp. road-switching and 
12 660-hp. switching units will be 
built by the American Locomotive- 
General Electric Companies and seven 
1,200-hp. switching and nine 1,500-hp. 
road-switching units by the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation. Deliveries are expected to 
begin next January. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Long Island has _ requested 
bids for double-deck 132-passenger 
coaches similar to 63 it already has in 
service, and for modified single-deck 
coaches of a new 3-2 seat type, each of 
which would be longer than present 
single-deck cars and should seat nearly 
as many passengers as a double-deck 
car. At least 20 cars of one type or 
the other will be purchased. (See Fi- 
nancial News columns.) 


SIGNALING 


The Central of Georgia has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company material to extend the 
Payne-Collier (Ga.), C.T.C.  installa- 
tion to Barnesville, Ga., approximately 
10 miles. The new extension will be 
controlled from the existing style C 
machine at Macon, Ga., division head- 
quarters, approximately 42 miles east 
of Barnesville. In addition to material 
required to add controls to the exist- 
ing machine, the order includes styles 
H-2 dwarf and high searchlight sig- 
nals, M-23A  dual-control — electric 
switch machines, T-21 switch stands, 
code equipment, relays, rectifiers, 
transformers and housings. Field in- 
stallation will be handled by railroad 


forces. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Long Island Outlines 
$14,000,000 Program 


The Long Island has adopted a 
$14,000,000 program of capital im- 
provements for 1951-52, Trustee Wil- 
liam H. Draper, Jr., revealed at a 
September 4 hearing in Brooklyn 
Federal Court, where approval was 
received for a proposed agreement un- 
der which the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company will provide $4,500,- 
000 for new passenger cars and loco- 
motives. (See Financial and Equip- 
ment & Supplies columns elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

Included in the overall improvement 
program is the previously announced 
$6.000,000 outlay for installation of 
automatic speed control and automatic 
trippers. (Railway Age, January 15, 
page 247.) Installation of trippers on 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Welcome as an 
old friend... 


Dixie Cups are literally ‘old friends’ to millions every- 
where. No other paper cup is more popular .. . espe- 
cially to travelers by rail. Since paper cups were first 
introduced on trains over a quarter of a century ago 
the name Dixie Cup has become the leader in the field. 


To your passengers a Dixie Cup is an invitation to 
a refreshing drink made even more appetite- 
appealing by the confidence that a Dixie is always 
clean always safe. By using only genuine Dixie 
Cups you afford your passengers the best in service 


with the name they know best. 


DIXIE RAILROAD SERVICE EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


For all passenger service there is modern Dixie equip- 
ment available for every type of installation. Exclusive 
Dixie equipment features permit interchangeable use 
of either flat-bottom Dixies or cone-shaped Vortex 
Cups in large or small sizes. 


Write to Railroad Department 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY 


Easton, Pa. 


Dixie’ and “Vortex” are 
registeied trade marks of 
the Dixie Cup Company 


t STANDARD IN RAILROAD SERVICE F 
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RECESSED 
DISPENSER 
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SPACE SAVER 


For bedr« 





STREAMLINER 

Trim, smart, mounts 

easily .. . any- 

where Holds at- 
| cone-shaped Vortex core 
} Cups 

small 

Special imprinting of cups with your v4 


insignia, slogan, name or other mes- 
sage to your order. 





OR OVER 30 YEARS 
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HIRTEEN years ago the Budd Company 

found that available braking equipment 
was not adequate for its new concept of 
railway passenger cars. So Budd designed a 
new brake... the Budd railway passenger 
car disc brake. 


Half a billion miles of use by twenty rail- 
roads in high speed passenger service, and 
under extreme conditions, have proved this 
brake that does not bear on the rim provides 
matchless efficiency and economy. 





Stops are quiet, smooth, fast. Brake shoes 
last an average of 100,000 miles where on 
other brakes they require changing in 6,000 
miles. There has never been a heat checked 
wheel... car weight is cut more than 1,000 
Ibs. ...wheel life is often more than doubled. 


Budd Model CF disc brakes are adaptable 
for installation on new equipment of all 
manufacturers, and for converting existing 
equipment. 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32 































































251,811 miles of wear 


in passenger service 
for this ALCOLID 


That's right—this ALCOLID served the equivalent of 17 


oO 


years of freight service—and still held up with only negligib 
evidences of wear. 

Reason? ALCOLIDS are designed to give a lifetime of 
service. Here is proof positive that the square headed, locked 
retaining pin never rotates, thus eliminating wear on the 
eyes of the hood. Elimination of eye wear prevents loss of 
lids and—coupled with the fact that a sturdy torsion spring 
locks the cover tight — prevents lid vibration. An ALCOLID 
is installed in a matter of seconds. 

Put all these features to work for you. Send for complete 
details to your Alco sales representative in New York, 


Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco. 


and still 
no pin rotation 


no eye elongation 












ALCOLID 


RAILWAY STEEL-SPRING DIVISION 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 62) 
the Atlantic Avenue branch was com- 
pleted last May. 

Other items in the program, and 
their estimated costs, are: Purchase 
of at least 20 new passenger cars and 
possible purchase of a large diesel tug 
($3,600,000); purchase of 13 diesel 
locomotives, all previously ordered 
from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and one 
of which was acquired earlier this 
year ($2,300,000); improvements in 


grade crossing protection, including 
installation of automatic crossing 
gates and flashing lights, some of 


which has been completed ($750,000) ; 
new bridges and other roadway im- 
provements, installation of heavier rail 
and stone ballast, and fireproofing 
Long Beach trestle ($450,000); new 
and expanded electric power distribu- 
ting sub-stations, including new sub- 
station under construction at Island 
Park and also including provisions for 
increasing capacity of other power fa- 
cilities ($500,000); and improvements 
in shop structures and new shop ma- 
chinery. including new diesel . service 
and repair facilities at Richmond Hill 
and Morris Park, new steam genera- 
tors for heating passenger cars at 
Richmond Hill, a new heavy-duty over- 
head crane at Morris Park and addi- 
tional heavy machinery for maintain- 
ing diesel locomotives ($400,000). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—The description of this company’s 
main line relocation project between 
Atlantic, Iowa, and Council Bluffs, on 
page 72 of the August 20 Railway 
Age, gave the cost as $17,453,554. This 
should have read $7,453,554. 


New York Central.—This road, 
preparing for complete dieselization of 
its 580-mile St. Lawrence division, 
has begun construction of facilities 
for servicing diesel-electric locomotives 
at Watertown, N. Y. A yardmaster’s 
office with connecting building provid- 
ing crew quarters, a 1,000,000-gal. fuel 
storage tank, and several additional 
yard tracks also are being constructed. 
The new buildings and tracks will be 
in Massey Street yard, about 3 miles 
south of the Watertown station. When 
completed, the intermediate Pine 
Street yard will be largely abandoned 
and its steam engine terminal and coal 
dock will be demolished. Work on all 
new facilities will be sufficiently com- 
pleted before the end of the year to 
permit their use in part this winter. 


West Jersey & Seashore (Penn- 
sylvania).—In its recent order au- 
thorizing abandonment of Delaware 
river ferry service between Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. and Camden, N. J., the 
I.C.C. also authorized this road and 
its lessee, the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines, to relocate existing 
trackage in Camden. A 1.02-mile seg- 
ment of the so-called Cooper’s Point 
Branch will be abandoned. This seg- 
ment crosses 14 streets at grade, and 
the city has been actively seeking its 
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elimination. The substitute line to 
Cooper’s Point yard will require con- 
struction of two segments, totaling 0.5 
mile, along Delaware avenue. Funds 
for this project, estimated at $1,696,- 
000 will be supplied by New Jersey 
and the Delaware River Joint Com- 
mission. In addition to the new track- 
age, the P.-R.S.L. will operate over a 
0.87-mile segment belonging to the 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co., in 
reaching Cooper’s Point yard. 

As noted in Railway Age August 27, 
page 60, the P.-R.S.L. and the Dela- 
ware River Joint Commission plan to 
enlarge and modernize the railroad’s 
Broadway station in Camden at an 
estimated total cost of $1,140,000. 

The Philadeiphia-Camden ferry will 
continue in operation until sufficient 
facilities are available at Broadway 
station for proper transfer of passen- 
gers between P.R.R. and P.-R.S.L. 
trains and cars of the Delaware River 
Bridge Line, according to J. M. Symes, 
vice-president—operation of the Penn- 
sylvania, and vice-president of the 
Philadelphia & Camden Ferry Co. 

“The railroad will move ahead with 
the work at Broadway as rapidly as 
possible.” he said, “with progress de- 
pendent largely on availability of ma- 
terials. In the meantime, we will stand 
the ferry losses and continue its oper- 
ation as a contribution to the public 
welfare and interest.” 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 880, effec- 
tive from August 27 until September 
29 unless otherwise modified, provides 
that railroads in California may, at 
their option, furnish passenger-type 
refrigerator cars of Railway Express 
Agency ownership for loading perish- 
able commodities; and may transport 
such loads at freight rates applicable 
to the same commodities when loaded 
in standard reefers. 





FINANCIAL 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
—Trackage Rights—This road has 
asked the I.C.C. for approval of a 
modified agreement with the Union 
Pacific, covering operation over about 
1.5 miles of U.P. trackage between 
Gilmore Junction, Neb., and South 
Omaha. The Burlington has operated 
over this segment since 1900, but that 
agreement expired June 30, 1949. The 
proposed extension, containing only 
“minor” modifications, would run to 
June 30, 1999. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—Trackage 
Rights into Birmingham, Ala— I.C.C. 





Examiner Jerome K. Lyle has rec- 
ommended that this road be permit- 
ted to acquire a new route into Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The plan contemplates 
acquisition of trackage rights over ap- 
proximately 55 miles of Louisville & 
Nashville line between Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., and Birmingham, and abandon- 
ment of operations under trackage 
rights over 172 miles of Illinois Cen- 
tral and Southern lines between Rus- 
lor, Miss., and Birmingham. Use of 
L.&N. terminal facilities at Birming- 
ham and abandonment of operations 
at Southern facilities there are also in- 
volved. (Railway Age, May 13, 1950, 
page 68.) 

Four roads — the I.C., the South- 
ern, the Alabama Great Southern, and 
the New Orleans & Northeastern — 
oppose the plan. Examiner Lyle found, 
however, that the new arrangement 
would increase the efficiency and eco- 
nomy of G.M.&0.’s Birmingham oper- 
ation. Based on present trafic, G.M.& 
O. estimates it will save $300,000 a 
year by using the shorter route. The 
examiner said that, on the whole, 
benefits to the G.M.&O. and the public 
“will outweigh an injury which may 
be inflicted on the protesting rail- 
roads” 

Under the trackage contract with 
the L.&N., the G.M.&O. would oper- 
ate only through freight trains over 
the 55-mile segment. The G.M.&O. 
would pay interest rental of $10,416.67 
monthly or $125,000 a year, plus other 
charges based on additions and _ bet- 
terments, taxes, and the like. 


Long Island.—Conditional Sales 
Agreements.—William H. Draper, Jr., 
Long Island trustee, received federal 
court approval on September 4 for an 
agreement between the road and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
whereby the latter will provide $4,- 
500,000 of nearly $6,000,000 to be 
spent for new passenger cars and die- 
sel locomotives. The agreement pro- 
vides that not more than 80 per cent 
of the cost of the equipment will be 
advanced by Metropolitan under con- 
ditional sales agreements with the 
manufacturers. Funds made available 
by Metropolitan will be repayable by 
the L.I. in equal semiannual install- 
ments over a 10-year period. The loco- 
motives were ordered last year (Rail- 
way Age, November 4, 1950, page 93), 
and the first is scheduled for delivery 
September 10. Orders for the new 
passenger cars (see Equipment & Sup- 
plies column elsewhere in this issue), 
will be placed as early as possible 
this fall. (See also Construction 
column in this issue.) 


Seatrain. — Acquisition of Ocean 
Steamship Company.—The I.C.C. has 
authorized additional parties to inter- 
vene in this proceeding, following the 
commission’s decision denying Sea- 
train’s request for temporary approval. 
Latest interventions were by the Cen- 
tral of Georgia, urging approval of the 
Seatrain application, and the Federal 
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Board. The maritime board 


Maritime 


said its interest in the case is in 
fostering the development of an “ade- 
quate” merchant marine. The C. of G. 


said it favored the proposed Seatrain- 
of service between Savannah, Ga.. 


type 

and New York, because it stands to 
gain “very considerable revenue” from 
freight interchanged at Savannah. 
Ocean Steamship Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the C. of G., but has not 
operated under its certificate since 


World 


Dividends Declared 


BEECH CREEK.—50¢, payable October 1 to hold- 
ers of record September 12. 


War II. 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2, payable September 29 
to holders of record August 31. 

CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND.— 
25¢, quarterly, payable September 15 to holders 
of record September 5. 

MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.—25¢, quarterly, 
payable September 14 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 7. 

READING.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable October 11 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 20. 

UNITED NEW JERSEY R.R. & CANAL.—$2.50, 
quarterly, payable October 10 to holders of 
record September 20. 


New Securities 


of the I-C.C. has author- 


Division 
ized: 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—To assume liability 
for $1,500,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 13. diesel-electric locomotives 
costing an estimated $1,875,000. (Railway Age, 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


For the month of May 


Income Items 


$74,936,576 


United States 
For the five months of 
951 1950 


$253,110,892 


1950 l 


$67,072,549  $321,485,645 


1. Net railway ei tog income 
2. Other GROOM. 5 nese case . 15,420,737 16,736,997 89,330,400 90,002,539 
4 Total income......... 90,357,313 83,809,546 410,816,045 343,113,431 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from 

ELE ee 3,684,107 4,095,288 25,488,417 18,915,059 
5. Income « available for fixed charges 86,673,206 79,714,258 385,327,628 324,198,372 
6. Fixed ch 


rges: 

6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
equipment... 

nterest deductions! . 





47,263,961 


11,941,784 ,oa! 
123,996,374 124,842, 


25,004,663 





6-02. ; : 04820 229 
6-03. Amortization of discount on 
funded debt ‘ a 238,690 237,066 1,150,443 1,071,010 
6-04. Total fixed ‘charges 34,281,531 37,183,513 172,410,778 174,240,292 
7. Income after fixed charges. . 52,391,675 42,530,745 212,916,850 149,958,081 
8. Other deductions ehh Bos ae 3,166,298 3,121,401 15,370,731 15,956,708 
9. Net income. . 49 yatd 39,409,344 197,546,119 134,001,373 
10. Depreciation (Way ‘and structures and 
Equipment) : ira 36,492,608 35,552,043 182,636,057 175,138,904 
11. Amortization of defense projec ts 4,315,389 1,369,037 15,943,580 6,865,112 
12. Federal income taxes eg 48,373,380 31,473,587 213,531,256 116,054,694 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. @n common stock 28,161,650 90,986,899 68,517,380 
13-02. On preferred stock 8,442,500 55,105,757 31,202,477 
Ratio of i income to fixed dawn } 
(Item 5 +6-04). : 2.53 2.14 2.23 1.86 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments -Equipment 
, other than those of affiliated com- 


19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc. 
panies (Total, Account 707) 

20. Other ennauen debits 

21. Cash. 

22. Temporary cash i inv estments. 

23. Special deposits ; 

24. Loans and bills receivable aig 

25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies . 

29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Accrued accounts receivable 

31. Other current assets. 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 


Selected Liability Items 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months 
41. Loans and bills payable’. oe 
42. ‘Traffic and car-service balances—Cr 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpai 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 
47. Unmatured interest accrued . 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Acc srued accounts payable. . . 
50. Taxes accrue ‘ . 
51. Other current liabilities . 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 

53 01. U.S. Government taxes 

53 02. Other than U. S. Government taxes. 
54. Other unadjusted credits . : 


'Represents accruals, including the amount in default 


United States 
Balance at end of May 


1951 1950 
$120,541,769 $96,940,299 
400,092,292 294,501,317 
sodas 475,362,978 471,865,850 
117,746,643 106,352,905 
844,954,976 861,720,508 
929,910,535 823,437,688 
110,457,176 119,627,734 
1,714,996 1,086,456 
57,260,474 55,916,328 
165,100,080 137,796,176 
475,078,640 265, ‘042, 598 
860,382,848 712,223,405 
18,605,492 18,651,625 
229,934,107 170,332,328 
36,374,039 33,381,191 
3,7 29,773, 363 3,199,216,037 


$147,556,291  $140,925,542 


5,237,500 7,840,112 

99,549,955 82,018,278 
599,647,393 511,490,789 
216,256,159 183,750, i. 

+ Sueea 28,922,841 29,802,7:% 

9,674,561 7,957, ti6 

73,055,407 72,751,375 
55,735,634 47,203,015 
235,115,372 180,616,417 
914,853,516 589,668,728 


86,801,465 


2,324, 849, 803 


102,414,995 





1,815,514,293 


cone 748,439,952 434,606,256 
166,413,564 155,062,472 
seek 292,400,810 265,588,580 


Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six months after close of month of report. 


Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. ; 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Subject to revision 
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August 20, page 76.) The commission approved 
sale of the certificates, with a 234 per cent in- 
terest rate, for 98.0899—the bid of Halsey, Stuart 


& Co. On this basis the average annual cost 
of the proceeds will be approximately 2.996 per 
cent. The certificates, to be dated September 15, 
will mature in 30 semiannual installments of 
$50,000 each, beginning March 15, 1952. The 
certificates were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 2.25 to 3.05 per cent, according to 
maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


Sept. Prev. Last 
4 Week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 53.64 52.50 45.98 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.31 91.93 95.37 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





Gardner A. Caverly has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the RuTLAND 
at Rutland, Vt. His responsibilities will 
include such non-operating administra- 


tive activities as accounting, finance, 
law, real estate, and office manage- 
ment. The directors of the road have 


decided to leave vacant the position of 
president until a successor can be 
found for the late William E. Navin. 
In the meantime, Lewis A. Putnam, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
will be in charge of all operating ac- 
tivities of the road with the title of 
chief executive officer. A photograph 
of Mr. Putnam was published in 
Railway Age August 20, page 8. 
Mr. Caverly was born at Laconia, 





Gardner A. Caverly 


N. H., and was graduated from North- 
eastern University and Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration. From 1940 to 1946 he 
operated the Sargent Roundy Com- 
pany, manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment. Prior to World War II Mr. Cav- 
erly was associated with the Bond & 
Goodwin investment company of Bos- 
ton and New York. Since 1940 he has 
been connected with Tucker Anthony 
& Co., New York, investment bankers. 
He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Rutland and was one 
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of its three reorganization managers. 
He is also a member of the Boston 
Stock Exchange. 


J. L. Sorensen, vice-president 
operations of the MONONGAHELA Con- 
NECTING, at Pittsburgh, will join the 
United States Steel Corporation on 
September 15. Mr. Sorensen will have 
charge of transportation facilities at 
U. S. Steel’s new Fairless Works at 
Morrisville, Pa. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


The Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 





appointed Frank J. Klein as land 
and tax commissioner, and promoted 
Conrad J. Freeman from the posi- 
tion of general land and tax agent to 
assistant land and tax commissioner. 
Mr. Klein succeeds Roy A. Miller, 
who has retired after 47 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Freeman succeeds John H. 
Hoffman, who has likewise retired. 
Mr. Klein began his career with the 
Omaha in 1919 as a valuation clerk in 
the right of way department at St. 
Paul. He was appointed right of way 
and land agent for the Omaha in 1945 
and in December 1948 was named to 
the position of assistant land and tax 
commissioner for the entire C.&N.W. 


In fact, when you watch Differential Air Dump Cars in action you're 


seeing double in several respects — 


DOUBLE ACTION — they dump cars both ways, to left or to 
right. The 50° dumping angle assures a clean dump, and the 
massive air cylinders (two on each side) assure speedy, reli- 
able dumping power. The double trunnion, double fulcrum 
design are key features in Differential’s amazing performance. 
DOUBLE UTILITY — Good for hauling in ore and good for 
hauling out waste materials. Car is built to withstand abuse 
and heavy service. If you haul as many as 400 to 500 carloads 
yearly, the savings with Differential equipment will pay for 


the cars. 










Differential Products 
Include: Air Dump Cars, 
Locomotives, Mine Cars, 
Mine Supply Cars, Rock 
Larries, Mantrip Cars, 


Complete Haulage 
Systems 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS 
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IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 


Dumping Devices and 


STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 





OPERATING 


As reported in the July 30 Railway 
Age, W. C. Preston has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superinten- 
dent tfansportation of the GREAT 
NortHern, Mr. Preston began service 
with the G.N. as clerk at Somers, 
Mont., in 1917; later held various posi- 





W. C. Preston 


tions in Montana, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; in 1942 became dispatcher at 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; and in 1947 was 
advanced to chief dispatcher there. 
Before his present appointment he 
had served as chief dispatcher at 


Whitefish, Mont., since 1948. 


Richard B. Smith, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Cuicaco, Rock 
Istanp & Paciric, at El Reno, Okla., 
has been promoted to superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Robert W. Anderson, su- 
perintendent at Little Rock, Ark., has 
been transferred to the Rock Island di- 
vision at Rock Island, Ill. J. H. Hol- 
lenbeak, terminal superintendent at 
Armourdale, Kan., moves to Fairbury, 
Neb., as superintendent of the West- 
ern division, succeeding James C. 
Geary, who becomes assistant super- 
intendent at St. Paul, Minn. John H. 
Lloyd, assistant superintendent at 
Fort Worth, Tex., succeeds Mr. An- 
derson, and is in turn replaced by 
Carl E. Gunnarson, Mr. Geary’s 
predecessor at St. Paul. John B. Buf- 
falo, trainmaster at the Armourdale 
yards, becomes assistant superinten- 
dent there. 


F. P. Connolly, superintendent of 
the NAPIERVILLE JUNCTION, has retired 
after 44 years of service. The duties 
of superintendent will be assumed by 
R. E. Kendrick, vice-president, with 
headquarters at Rouses Point, N. Y. 


Samuel L. Price, general superin- 
tendent of freight transportation of the 
New York CENTRAL System at New 
York, has retired after 50 years of 
service. Mr. Price was born in 1884 at 
New York, where he attended City 
College. He joined the N.Y.C. in 1901 


as a clerk in the office of the general 
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superintendent at New York, later 
serving as secretary to the general 
manager and chief clerk in the office 
of vice-president. During World War I 
he was secretary. to: the New York 
Committee of the American Railway 
Association (now Association of 
American Railroads). He was ap- 
pointed assistant to manager of freight 
transportation of the N.Y.C. in 1933 
and became general superintendent in 


1947, 
TRAFFIC 


L. F. Binkley, assistant general 
freight agent of the Missourt PAciric 
Lines at Omaha, has been promoted to 
general freight agent at St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Rabe, who has re- 
tired (Railway Age, August 27). J. N. 
Clark, general agent at Lincoln, Neb.. 
succeeds Mr. Binkley, and is in turn 
succeeded by J. J. Myers. L. M. 
Baker, commercial agent at Cleve- 
land, becomes general agent at Tulsa, 
Okla., succeeding H. B. Ward, who 


has resigned. 


Frank J. Hasson, industrial rep- 
resentative in the office of the vice- 
president—traffic of the PENNsyL- 
VANIA at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed industrial agent at New York, 
succeeding» Arthur A. Metz, who 
has been promoted to district freight 
agent at Canton, Qhio. 


Orla F. Asbury, freight traffic 
agent of the PreomMont & NorTHERN 
at Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
district freight agent at Gastonia, 
N. C., succeeding D. C. MelIntosh, 
who has resigned to engage in other 
business. 


MECHANICAL 


Y. T. Guinn, equipment inspector 
of the CHESAPEAKE & Onto, at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed air brake in- 
spector, at Huntington, W. Va. 


P. L. Hofstetter, assistant division 
master mechanic of the Riverside 
shops of the Battimore & Onto at 
Baltimore, has been appointed master 
mechanic at Punxsutawney, Pa., re- 
placing W. F. Dadd, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to the general su- 
perintendent of motive power and 
equipment at Baltimore was reported 
in Railway Age September 3. 


D. Beath, master mechanic of the 
Manitoba district of the CANADIAN Pa- 
ciric, retired from active duty on Au- 
gust 31. He has been succeeded by 


J. J. Raby. 


W. P. Gilford, assistant master 
mechanic of the Hagerstown division 
of the WesTERN MaAryYLANp, has been 
promoted to master mechanic of the 
Elkins division at Cumberland, Md.. 
succeeding George R. Lyming, who 
has retired because of ill health, after 
38 years of service with this road. 
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FACTORY 
SUPERVISED 
SERVICE 


; wlll) 
Benes | — 
Preferred power on portable paint-sprayers — one of many hundreds of applica- 
tions on machines, tools, appliances for industry, construction, railroads, 
oil-fields, and on equipment and appliances for farm and home. 


é.. sure way to get the best in air-cooled power — 
insist on Briggs & Stratton, the recognized 
leader. No other single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled 
engines are so universally preferred by 
manufacturers, dealers and users alike. 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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In the automotive field Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader 
and world’s largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. 
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Look at Graybar methods — An intimate knowledge of 
supply sources ... a nation-wide network of warehouses... 
up-to-the-minute inventory methods — all these stand behind 
Graybar's ability to deliver the goods. 

When you order from Graybar, you take full advantage of 
efficient, shortage-beating distribution methods — methods 
that, even today, help assure our railway customers of the 
fastest possible deliveries of vital electrical supplies. 


To speed procurement of 
electrical items — 


Look behind the Graybar tag 


Look at Graybar men—Graybar Railroad 
Specialists will be glad to give you tech- 
nical assistance on any electrical prob- 
lem. Long familiarity with electrical 
products enables them to help you get jobs 
done efficiently and without delays. 

Local Graybar Representatives — al- 
ways close at hand — can furnish up-to-the-minute forecasts of local delivery 
conditions and material availability. 





Me ? ~~ ical 

tw aN Look at Graybar materials — Graybar 
. a é / distributes the products of more than 200 
‘ la ' of the nation’s leading manufacturers. As 
an all-inclusive source of “everything 
electrical’ Graybar can measurably sim- 
plify procurement of telephone and tele- 
graph equipment... pole-line supplies . . . indoor and outdoor lighting . . . motors 

and power supply items. 
A comprehensive catalog and quotation service covering them all is constantly 
available to help you compile job specifications and estimates. Graybar Electric 
Co., Inc. Executive Offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 193-209 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





100,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS ARE DISTRIBUTED. 
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PURCHASES & STORES 


Walter U. Palmer, division 


| storekeeper of the SouTHERN at Ashe- 


ville, N. C., has been transferred to 
Somerset, Ky., succeeding Carl A. 
Hoover, who replaces the late Ray- 


| mond C. Nicholson as_ traveling 


storekeeper at Washington, D. C. Joe 
Shugart, storekeeper at Memphis. 
Tenn., has been appointed division 


| storekeeper at Asheville, succeeding 


Mr. Palmer. 


W. J. Beckel has been appointed 


| district storekeeper for the CHICAGO, 


MitwavuKkKEE, St. Paut & Paciric at 
Aberdeen, S. D. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Beckel will have jurisdiction over 


| matters pertaining to bridge and build- 


ing lumber requirements of the Mil- 
waukee’s entire system. Mr. Beckel 
has been with the Milwaukee since 
1918 and has been a division store- 
keeper since 1943. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Walter E. Fuhr, division engineer 
of the Cutcaco, MitwauKEE, St. Paut 
& Paciric at Miles City, Mont., has 
been transferred in that capacity to 
Savanna, Ill., succeeding Martin L. 
Bardill. Mr. Bardill moves to Terre 
Haute, Ind., where he replaces Roger 
W. Middleton, who in turn succeeds 
Mr. Fuhr. 


L. L. Adams, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Louisvitte & NASHVILLE, 


| has been appointed chief engineer, 


with headquarters as before at Louis- 
ville, Ky., succeeding C. H. Black- 


man, who has retired after more than 


| 50 years of L. & N. service. H. C. 


Forman, special engineer at Louis- 
ville, succeeds Mr. Adams as assis- 
tant chief engineer. 


William T. Wellman, consulting 
architect for the Union Paciric at 
Omaha, retired from active duty on 
August 31. Mr. Wellman first joined 
the U.P. at Omaha 33 years ago as a 
draftsman. He remained in that city 


| throughout his entire career, moving 
| through the positions of architectural 
| draftsman, architect, bridge and struc- 
| tural draftsman and designer, to that 


of general architect in 1941. He was 


| the architect for such structures as the 


Omaha Union Station, Grand Canyon 
Lodge, the resort at Sun Valley, Idaho, 
and U.P. facilities in southern Utah 


| national parks. Mr. Wellman has held 
| the title of consulting architect for that 


road since January 1950. 


OBITUARY 


A. R. Maleolm, 75, who retired 
in December 1945 as traffic manager 


| of the Unton Pactric at Detroit, died 


in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, 
on August 27. 
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Helps Build Norris Yards 





UP AND OVER DOWN IN DIXIE. Here come three 
Big Red International TD-24s—the most powerful crawlers 
on the market—scraping down the sticky, wet clay to 
build the Southern’s huge new Birmingham yard. 
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Three big International Champs grade new $1,700,000 yard in 


Birmingham, Alabama, for the Southern Railroad 


Down in Birmingham, Alabama, the Southern Railroad’s new 
Ernest Norris Yard is taking shape fast. Three Big Red Inter- 
national TD-24s are moving 4,000 cubic yards a day—on an 
average 2,000-foot cycle in heavy, wet clay—stepping out to 
help finish the 1,500,000 cubic-yard job on schedule in spite 
of bad weather. 

Superintendent Akin, of the MacDougald Construction Co., 
gives the straight story: “These TD-24 crawlers are loaded 


INTERNATIONAL 
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with power. But we think the prime point is the high speed 
of a TD-24 even with a heavy load !” 

It’s the stand-out Champ for sure, with 148 drawbar horse- 
power, eight speeds forward, eight reverse. . . with synchro- 
mesh transmission .. . and high-low shift without declutching. 

Get the real low-down from your International Industrial 
Distributor. You'll be a TD-24 man from then on in! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


POWER THAT PAYS 
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CONSERVE 
ROLLING STOCK, 
YARD and Right-of Way 
EQUIPMENT with 
MORTEX No. 4 +g—— 





@ Protects against rain and 
moisture 


Protects gainst salt brine 
Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes 

@ Odorless 

@ Non-toxic 

@ Vermin-proof 


One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. Its the most practical 
low-cost rust preventive for roofs, inte- 
riors and underframes of steel freight 
and refrigerator cars, covered hopper 
cars used for soda ash, lime and similar 
products, ice bunkers and equipment 
exposed to acid fumes and gases. 


Its’ tops for steel bridges, cooling sys- 
tem ducts and sumps, outside storage 
tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 
temperatures up to 250° F. 


EASY TO APPLY 


Mortex No. 4 can be 
put on with brush, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any c!ean 
dry surface and 
forms a rich, dull 


black finish. 





TRY IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a l-gallon or a 5-gallon can and put it 


through your own comparative tests. 


Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 


563 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 
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Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


What About Freight Equalization and 
Delivery Allowances?, by H. G. Huhn. 
Reprinted from May and June issues of 
Distribution Age. A. B. C. Articles, 326 
North Court St., Crown Point, Ind. Single 
copies, $1; 10 or more, 75 each, postpaid. 

In distribution, the price system works 
to eliminate inequalities. But in one phase 
of distribution — transportation — price 
equalization is suspect. In attempting to 
answer the question propounded in the 
title, the author reaches the following con- 
clusions: Commodities fall almost auto- 
matically into four pricing categories (auc- 
tion pricing, bid and contract pricing, list 
and discount pricing, and negotiation 
pricing) ; competition drives toward price 
ranges on some goods and toward uniform 
prices on other goods; freight costs can- 


| not be handled alike in every line of busi- 


ness; equalization broadens trade and ben- 
efits every individual; “bids” and “quota- 
tions” are different things; and, buyers 
are not weaklings, sellers are not pirates 
(nor vice versa in dull times). “Generally 
speaking,” Mr. Huhn says, “there are good 


| reasons for the many varying methods of 
| disposing of freight inequality and we can 


safely leave these matters to the business 
men concerned. Any unnatural means em- 
ployed will soon fall of its own weight. 
When we block out the full facts clearly, 
we usually at the same time produce the 
logical solution. If any fault is to be found 
with the happenings during the last few 
years on equalization and basing point 
matters it can only be that the full facts 
have not been presented. This may very 
well be because those concerned have been 
so close to the operation that they could 


| not present a clearer picture of it.” 


Your Popular Mechanics Picture Guide 
to A-Bomb Protection. 32 pages, illustra- 


| tions. Popular Mechanics Company, 200 
| E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 15 cents. 


A handy pocket-size booklet to help the 
average person understand the dangers of 
the A-bomb, to keep him from becoming 
panic-stricken, and to tell him what to do 
to protect himself from the effects of the 
bomb. The facts are told simply and are 
illustrated with photographs and cartoons. 


The Story of the Bill of Lading, by 
Chas. W. Braden. 18 pages. National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5. Free. 

\ brief study of the historical develop- 
ment of the bill of lading and the laws 
associated with it. 


The Bituminous Coal Story. 16 pages, 
illustrations. Map of Coal Areas in the 
United States. Folder. Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Southern bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. Free. 

The first booklet traces the formation of 
coal through changes in the composition 
of the earth’s crust, explains differences 
in the various kinds of solid fuels, reviews 
the history of the use of coal, and de- 





scribes America’s highly mechanized bi- 
tuminous mining system that accounts for 
production in excess of one-half billion 
tons annually. Referring to modern mines 
as “mass production factories,” the book- 
let outlines operations in both underground 
and surface mining. It also explains the 
functions of a preparation plant, where 
coal is sorted, washed, and screened be- 
fore it is sent to market. The companion 
piece map-pamphlet shows that 31 states 
have minable coal deposits with most of 
the bituminous resources lying in the cen- 
tral states and the Appalachian region. It 
also shows that 91 per cent of the country’s. 
total energy reservoir is made up of coal, 
much of which will be used as a source 
of liquid and gaseous fuels when petrol- 
eum and natural gas, which together com- 
prise less than two per cent of all energy 
reserves, are exhausted. 


The CED Program to Control Inflation; 
A Progress Report, by Marion B. Folsom. 
14 pages. Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Free. 

Mr. Folsom, in his address to the CED 
board of trustees at the semiannual meet- 
ing in Washington, May 10, outlined the 
CED five-point program against inflation: 
(1) Production must be increased; (2) 
economies must be made in the federal 
budget; (3) taxes must be increased to 
balance the cash budget and to help drain 
off excess purchasing power; (4) strong 
monetary action must curtail inflationary 
expansion of credit; and (5) an intensive 
campaign to encourage saving must be in- 
augurated. He then took “a look at the 
record” to see how much progress has 
been made in putting these five measures 
into effect, and closed by referring to the 
role which he thinks CED should play in 


the present situation. 


Safety Pays the Smaller Business. 23 
pages, illustrations. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan ave. Chicago 11. 
Single copies free. 

Although not aimed specifically at rail- 
roads, this pamphlet might prove useful 
to short line and to smaller switching and 
terminal company officers, as it suggests 
ways in which a continuous and extensive 
safety program may be maintained without 
the need of a safety specialist or safety 
department. Numerous recommendations 
for accident prevention practices, periodic 
inspections and accident analysis are con- 
tained in the booklet, which also describes 
sources of information ard assistance on 
safety matters additional to the services of 
the council. The council’s interest in pro- 
moting safety among smaller business en- 
terprises is based on the fact that more 
than two-thirds of all industrial workers 
injured are employed by firms averaging 
fewer than 100 workers. 


The Building of Mid-America. 44 pages, 
illustrations. Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, 135 E. 11th pl., Chicago 5. Free. 

A series of 20 short stories of the IIli- 
nois Central of today and yesterday as they 
might have come from the lips of a young, 
fifth-generation I.C. “rail.” The stories deal 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Fairmont’s W55 Series A Weed Burner is a 
typical example of Fairmont’s effort to bring 
greater versatility to railway maintenance equip- 
ment. Long regarded as one of the most thorough 
and eflicient open flame weed killers, this remark- 
able burner distributes an intense flame which 
destroys vegetation regardless of roadbed contour. 
Furthermore, the unusual flexibility of the unit, 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, 


permitting quick and easy changing of the burner 
head positions, its solid construction and its un- 
usual operating economy, make it perfect for a 
second job as well—that of keeping switches and 
retarders clear of excessive snow during the 
winter months. This year-round workman is 
still another excellent example of Fairmont’s 
success in building to perform on the job, 


INC., FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 
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The faster you get the facts, the 
better prepared you are to make wise 
decisions. 


Across the nation, organizations are 
getting accounting and statistical facts 
when they want them and in the form 
they want them . . . because they use 
IBM Electronic Business Machines. 


These machines have proved invaluable 
for the accounting and statistical re- 
quirements of railroads and other major 
industries. 





(1BM 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








PUTTING YOUR 





FINGER ON FACTS! 
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(Continued from page 74) 

with events and personalities in the road’s 
history and, although they are “light” 
reading, they manage to cover a lot of 
factual history which might otherwise be 
known only to more serious students of 
the road. Clever line drawings add visual 
interest to each chapter. Over 100,000 
copies are being distributed to the general 
public at the I.C.’s local centennial cele- 
brations, and to schools, colleges, news- 
papers and public libraries throughout the 
country. Departments of the railroad have 
also distributed copies to friends and asso- 
ciates in outside fields and copies are 
furnished to employees who request them. 


Canned Goods Survey, Packaging, Han- 
dling, Transportation. 39 pages, illustra- 
tions. Sponsored by the California Termi- 
nal Railroads in cooperation with the 
Association of American Railroads. Copies 
available from A.A.R. Freight Claim Divi- 
sion, 59 E, Van Buren st., Chicago 5. 

Late in 1950, the Southern Pacific, the 
Western Pacific, the Santa Fe and the 
Union Pacific instituted this survey with 
representatives of the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion and the Freight Loading & Container 
Section of the A.A.R. to determine the 
extent of several known canned goods 
damage factors and means of correcting 
them. Some 70 individual food canning 
firms in California cooperated. 

All phases of intraplant handling that 
contribute to body and rim damage of 
cans (two major claim sources that are 
difficult to track down) are detailed in the 


initial section of the booklet. The next 
section deals with storage, handling, filling, 
sealing and loading of corrugated fiber- 
board containers for canned goods. It 
recommends a number of different loading 
methods for through and _ stop-off cars, 
for cars of mixed-size containers, for load- 
ing in refrigerator cars, etc., and points 
out how damage results for some loading 
methods which, at the time of loading, 
might seem perfectly acceptable. Numerous 
diagrams help clarify the differences in 
these loading methods, pointing out why 
some of them are damage-prone. 

In another portion of the survey, some 
83 corrugated fiberboard boxes were taken 
from various canning plants and subjected 
to tests for strength, moisture content, 
etc.; the results of these tests are related 
in a third section of the booklet. The 
final section is devoted to a brief sum- 
mary of operating conditions faced by 
the four sponsoring roads in handling 
canned goods traffic. 

Copies of the booklet have been dis- 
tributed to canners throughout the country 
and to appropriate personnel on A.A.R. 
member roads. An illustration of loading 
methods, typical of the material in this 
pamphlet, was reproduced on page 44 of 
the August 6 Railway Age. 


Bulletin No. 82, Railway & Locomotive 
Historical Society, 86 pages, illustrations. 
R. & L. H. S., Baker Library, Harvard 
Business School, Boston, Mass. $1 to mem- 
bers; $2 to non-members. 





\ well-illustrated article on the gravity 
railroad of the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co. leads off this bulletin. It is based on a 
paper written by John Torrey of Hones- 
dale, Pa., in 1892; the book, “A Century 
of Progress,” published by the D. & H. 
in 1923; and other data collected by the 
author, G. M. Best. An article on the 
Peoria & Oquawka brings to a close the 
series of papers on the formation of the 
present Burlington system, and another 
completes the series on the railroads of 
McKean county, Pa. Other articles cover 
a railfan’s trip afoot over the Hampden 
(in Massachusetts) —a railroad which never 
possessed either motive power or rolling 
stock and which never moved a revenue 
train; Virginia antebellum railroad equip- 
ment; the Boston and Mt. Desert Limited; 
and a query concerning the parentage of 
an early American locomotive. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 
9 


Tables of Multiple Lengths. 72 pages. 
United States Steel Corporation subsid- 
iaries, Room 4284, 525 William Penn Place 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Free. 

This booklet has been prepared to help 
steel users get the most out of available 
steels and to help minimize waste. The 
tables can be used to determine the exact 
size of any given number of lengths that 
can be cut from a longer length. The 
tables are compiled on the basis of dead 
lengths and make no allowance for loss 
of material in recutting. 





Tender Notice 


(Pakistan). 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 
MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
(RAILWAY DIVISION) 


Tenders are invited for the supply of 10 broad gauge (5’-6”) 
Diesel Electric Locomotives for the North Western Railway, 


2. Tender documents, including instructions to tenderers, | 


| 
| GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 

| MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
| (RAILWAY DIVISION) 

| 

| 


TENDER NOTICE 


| Tenders are invited for the supply of 13 Metre Gauge 
(3’-334") Diesel Shunting Locomotives of 350-400 Horse Power 








Tender Form, Schedule of Requirements; Specifications and 
Conditions of Contract can be obtained from the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy of Pakistan, Commercial Divi- 
sion, 2315 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., on 
payment of $30 perset which amount will not be refunded. 


3. Tenders will only be considered from those diesel electriz 
locomotive manufacturers who have built diesel electric locomo- 
tives of the power and size required and which have been in 
service on railways and proved successful. Tenders from firms 
who do not fulfill these conditions will not be considered. 


4. Tenders in sealed covers superscribed “TENDERS FOR 
BROAD GAUGE (5’-6”) DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES” 
must reach the office of the Director General (Railways), Rail- 
way Division, Ministry of Communications, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi by 12 noon on Ist November, 1951. They 
will be opened in the office of the Director, Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Stores, Railway Division, Ministry of Communications, 
Government of Pakistan, (Old Sind P.W.D. Building, Block No. 
6-A, Room No. 27) KARACHI at 11 hours on 3rd November 
1951, in the presence of any tenderer who may desire to be 
present. 

5. The Government of Pakistan does not bind itself to accept 
the lowest or any tender and reserves to itself the right tc 
reject any tender without assigning reasons therefor. 


6. This call for tenders is being made simultaneously in 
Karachi, London, and Washington. 


(T. G. Creighton) 
for Director General, Railways. 








for the Eastern Bengal Railway (Pakistan). 


2. Tender documents, including instructions to tenderers, 
Tender Form, Schedule of Requirements; Specifications and 
Conditions of Contract can be obtained from the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy of Pakistan, Commercial Divi- 
sion, 2315 Massichusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
on payment of $30 perset which amount will not be refunded. 


3. Tenders in sealed covers superscribed “TENDERS FOR 13 
METRE GAUGE (3’-334") DIESEL SHUNTING LOCOMOTIVES” 
must reach the office of the Director General (Railways), Rail- 
way Division, Ministry of Communications, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi by 12 noon on 27th October, 1951. They will 
be opened in the office of the Director of Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Stores, Railway Division, Government of Pakistan, 
(Old Sind P.W.D. Building, Block No. 6-A, Room No. 27) at 
11 hours on 29th October, 1951 in the presence of any tenderer 
who may desire to be present. 


4. The Government of Pakistan does not bind itself to accept 
the lowest or any tender and reserves to itself the right to 
reject any tender without assigning reasons therefor. 


5. This call for tenders is being made simultaneously in 
Karachi, London and Washington. 


(T. G. Creighton) 
for Director-General, Railways. 
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Great Lakes 


Central Eastern Region 
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Southern Region 


Northwestern Region 


Central Western Region 
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Region, Road and Year 


Boston & Maine 


Delaware & Hudson........... 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 


Grand Trunk Western......... 
SO WEEE... wins vsccensdcss 
New York Central 


Baltimore & Ohio............. 
Central of New Jersey......... 


Central of Pennsylvania 


Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 


Pennsylvania System 


Reading. 


Western Maryland 


Norfolk & Western........ 


a ( Chesapeake & Vhio 
g 


Atlantic Coast Line........... 


Central of Georgia. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


IHinois Central 


Louisville & Nashville. . 


Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Chicago & North Western 


Chicago Great Western 


Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 


Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha... 
1 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range . 
Great Northern............... 


Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M. .. 


Northern Pacific 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
_G.C.&S. F.and P.& S.F). 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 


Chic., Rock I. & Pae........... 


International-Gt. Northern* 
Kansas City Southern......... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 
Missouri Pacific* 


Texas & Pacific............ 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 
St. Louis Southw. Lines 


Texas & New Orleans 


q. Y.,N. H. & Htfd....... 


10,045 
10,042 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected 








Locomotive-Miles Cer Miles 
A. A. 
> gs ee 

Princi Loaded Per 

Train- an (thou- _ cent 

miles helper Light sands) loaded 
267,042 274,212 12,600 10,512 71.3 
265,276 273,343 12,343 10,534 70.4 
307,406 307,676 20,455 11,774 68.5 
296,405 296,728 30,117 11,586 68.0 
246,021 285,009 22,153 10,852 74.6 
239,746 286,904 28,722 10, 71.5 
275,289 296,534 30,509 12,602 70.8 
268,399 288,529 31,174 12,075 70.1 
616,346 626,847 32,207 33,784 68.0 
646,439 669,585 44,133 33,716 67.6 
253,266 256,981 2,778 8,668 65.8 
271,871 277,909 2,489 9,583 63.0 
243,862 254,742 18,903 12,330 70.7 
239,568 253,033 24,714 11,562 70.4 
2,952,342 3,135,851 175,069 111,364 63.9 
3,023,771 3,183,842 185,129 111,580 63.1 
777,095 798,578 12,983 31,360 7.6 
724,711 741,873 11,526 28,817 65.9 
98,279 100,752 34 4,282 72.4 
90,501 93,811 78 3,897 68.0 
525,579 530,791 8,525 22,258 70.6 
587,927 596,126 9,537 23,267 68.6 
1,723,495 2,003,352 216,935 69,975 65.4 
1,833,621 2,202,059 231,907 67,104 64.9 
72,512 72,666 3,527 2,892 66.4 
71,778 73,528 5,403 2,830 65.0 
70,945 78,127 12,240 2,804 70.5 
70,830 79,123 14,177 2,882 69.7 
127,236 127,236 3,519 4,944 70.5 
126,358 126,358 2,306 4,503 69.0 
98,588 99,606 272 3,420 60.1 
97,314 7.408 ...sdaden 3,628 67.6 
3,336,161 3,616,534 380,063 144,492 67.0 
3,175,910 3,476,926 394,082 135,824 66.9 
369,593 382,616 30,945 14,554 68.8 
358,022 369,688 28,073 13,706 7.8 
182,989 216,551 25,589 6,734 66.5 
178,320 206,946 22,506 6,305 63.9 
1,448,269 1,517,055 64,023 67,879 58.8 
1,424,171 1,504,480 61,717 61,241 59.5 
747,752 796,276 60,523 36,058 59.7 
669,068 700,273 42,636 31,493 60.1 
893,976 895,631 13,047 27,791 63.2 
789,961 791,361 11,696 23,348 63.3 
261,747 263,376 4,225 7,554 69.9 
270,932 276,084 4,843 7,348 73.7 
322,078 322,078 205 16,033 70.0 
316,528 316,528 215 14,343 69.8 
7,333 1,492,538 51,697 51,972 62.9 
5 5 1,456,373 52,093 52,275 65.1 

7 1,146,186 31,693 35,845 65.0 
1,220,702 34,993 35,166 64.1 

§ 201,122 4,184 6,144 75.4 
209,432 3,775 6,129 75.2 

765,096 5,903 26,147 65.5 

751,530 3,771 23,779 66.5 

1,166,299 1,173,020 12,518 39,779 70.5 
1,177,739 1,185,890 12,658 38,884 69.1 
880,288 894,097 24,019 33,319 67.9 
860,674 870,981 19,764 31,708 65.5 
140,864 140,864 7,355 7,944 68.5 
122,428 122,428 5,243 6,697 71.0 
1,149,578 1,186,770 14,268 45,069 67.7 
1,187,693 1,225,640 44,034 45,138 68.7 
189,242 194,132 7,953 5,609 68.3 
181,191 188,290 9,37 5,503 72.5 
216,790 218,238 2,115 9,427 50.8 
166,272 167,224 1,297 8,393 50.7 
1,024,233 1,025,905 39,596 43,416 66.5 
498,773 847,359 36,931 36,524 64.1 
415,109 423,562 5,616 15,098 65.2 
403,353 408,716 5,397 13,731 68.1 
760,502 787,571 37,927 31,781 72.1 
767,573 805,75 41,424 32,006 68.2 
2,669,390 2,824,474 111,882 111,881 65.8 
2,742,446 2,890,124 128,256 116,328 64.3 
1,131,023 1,137,114 1 668 67.3 
1,083,920 1,091,490 40,562 44,753 69.1 
1,043,011 1,056,336 16,768 5 63.9 
866,422 890,289 12,931 30,500 61.2 
303,860 329,375 33,755 14,232 72.3 
277,252 299,786 25,794 10,497 74.0 
2,302,336 2,432,805 310,247 101,519 66.0 
2,426,347 2,616,520 389,67: 104,197 61.9 
2,158,709 2,248,162 155,763 95,302 68.9 
2,221,055 2,317,087 170,543 98,315 67.0 
219,106 223,814 5,688 11,123 76.6 
170,731 174,078 11,791 8,443 75.7 
193,628 193,773 672 6,333 64.7 
178,194 178,422 1,087 5,492 62.1 
161,607 161,615 524 8,815 69.3 
142,330 143,199 666 7,618 7.8 
368,971 71,760 5,867 13,685 65.5 
447,196 453,849 6,314 15,552 64.3 
1,256,115 1,278,056 16,804 47,602 7.6 
1,207,430 1,224,478 22,672 43,715 68.4 
369,640 369,640 5,721 14,737 63.2 
374,947 374,947 18,561 14,584 63.9 
642,797 646,066 6,974 22,800 64.0 
679,358 687,061 6,665 22,092 66.0 
380,735 382,095 5,223 15,987 73.0 
329,767 330,602 4,545 14,451 73.8 
750,808 751,040 13,629 26,310 69.3 
798,988 798,988 14,407 24,819 62.2 


Ton-Miles (thousands) 





Road locos. on line 





4 


Gross Net Serviceable 
excl.locos. rev. and ———“A~———__ Per Cent 
& tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O.  B.O. 
651,826 280,200 86 6 8 8.0 
642,779 270,536 86 3 15 14.4 
753,268 330,854 97 = 8 7.6 
717,922 320,049 112 as ll 8.9 
743,796 407,699 124 18 23 13.9 
719,482 385,455 135 36 26 13.2 
830,262 388,178 81 ve 7 7.2 
791,870 364,066 84 4 31 26.1 
2,139,439 884,315 177 34 22 9.4 
2,148,421 870,573 190 1 36 15.9 
575,188 245,465 50 oe 15 23.1 
654,487 273,727 53 1 12 18.2 
833,328 406,430 37 5 5 10.6 
773,001 70,242 52 4 24 30.0 
7,907,446 3,661,493 979 81 364 25.6 
7,739,466 3,449,749 996 70 367 25.6 
2,175,461 997,006 211 10 30 12.0 
1,957,680 861,781 207 l 40 16.1 
353,471 223,195 30 ve ll 26.8 
328,467 202,351 30 mis 16 34.8 
1,404,170 592,054 123 13 78 36.4 
1,471,833 583,979 152 4 56 26.4 
5,295,320 2,707,993 632 119 172 18.6 
4,894,267 2,380,491 695 40 145 25.0 
216,454 112,874 39 “ 2 49 
213,354 111,976 35 1 6 14.3 
201,362 109,470 26 2 6 17.6 
205,828 111,984 38 oe 19 33.3 
319,059 156,096 28 be 1 3.4 
280,103 127,507 23 es a ee 
311,758 168,109 43 oes oe ae 
280,157 154,194 38 -* 2 5.0 
0,219,065 5,104,364 1,234 107 280 17.3 
9,600,716 4,781,609 1,268 os 380 23.1 
1,118,72 623,820 181 14 24 11.0 
1,043,569 571,628 172 25 26 11.7 
537,786 304,731 128 5 18 11.9 
508,386 282,782 137 31 2 6.7 
5,812,718 3,293,549 74 ll 265 35.3 
5,078,735 2,820,096 495 39 143 21.1 
3,171,460 1,745,912 251 7 14 5.0 
2,720,058 1,481,932 230 34 33 11.1 
1,889,292 846,647 371 24 123 23.7 
1,557,352 682,256 304 24 80 19.6 
489,853 228,507 107 5 13 10.4 
455,878 214,100 99 2 il 98 
1,058,296 496,396 81 a 2 2.4 
920,632 415,287 61 Tr 2 3.2 
3,755,498 1,731,778 561 41 62 9.3 
3,664,870 1,691,841 545 18 93 14.2 
2,614,810 1,331,628 320 27 87 20.0 
2,583,494 1.311,241 347 24 107 22.4 
384,983 185,558 56 + 5 8.2 
367,696 167,949 69 ae 1 1.4 
1,791,216 799,290 212 68 49 14.9 
1,594,201 698,030 289 28 30 8.6 
2,523,435 1,162,914 374 31 184 31.2 
2,492,967 1,134,587 371 35 182 31.0 
2,345,926 1,049,550 314 19 136 29.0 
2,220,085 919,532 298 15 95 23.6 
535,980 245,385 31 ee 1 $3 
429.825 194,306 33 * 1 2.9 
3,056,399 1,428,513 413 82 69 122 
2,951,895 1,340,863 429 54 73 13.1 
382,238 169,955 69 1 29 29.3 
356,455 159,741 7 1 37 33.0 
1,044,602 618,627 65 ce 8 11.0 
861,369 524,647 49 -— 2 3.9 
3,275,985 1,709,813 357 81 49 10.1 
2,717,475 1,351,669 342 76 50 10.7 
1,067,956 526,064 113 a 18 13.7 
912,181 438,693 107 ee 15 12.3 
2,185,909 1,090,383 325 26 63 15.2 
2,198,125 1,023,296 306 24 64 16.2 
7,582,502 2,901,807 682 38 138 16.1 
7,969,058 2,880,827 654 117 107 12.2 
3,184,670 1,484,866 326 56 119 23.8 
2,954,764 1,361,850 348 53 160 28.5 
2,492,910 1,089,369 268 14 41 12.7 
2,029,798 860,114 228 24 79 23.9 
978,269 476,934 93 41 31 18.8 
678,625 344,659 106 41 33 18.3 
6,833,944 2,708,224 732 5 137 15.7 
7,195,523 2,681,12 766 8 153 16.5 
6,407,786 2,885,706 559 62 151 19.6 
6,680,490 2,789,911 542 52 170 22.3 
692,19 327,935 49 12 30 33.0 
524,678 240,680 59 12 24 25.3 
464,046 215,283 46 12 20.7 
421,564 196,758 58 5 6 8.7 
587,492 275,660 29 13 23 35.4 
513,341 235,594 35 8 13 23.2 
883,427 380,582 78 Q 32 26.9 
1,023,736 434,964 102 a 33 24.4 
3,192,719 1,443,541 338 26 64 15.0 
2,860,875 1,271,614 342 3 60 14.8 
1,020,745 377,228 98 2 oe so 
989,783 355,160 q7 a 5 6.1 
1,566,053 696,220 208 72 95 25.3 
1,479,100 659,863 216 74 64 18.1 
968,056 432,734 79 9 15 14.6 
850,694 380,272 72 13 18 17.5 
1,744,491 772,505 224 o's 46 17.0 
1,723,679 717,679 207 64 23.6 
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Items for the Month of June 1951 Compared with June 1950 


G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car- 
—, train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles 
Per excl.locos excl.locos. per per I'd. per per 


Freight cars on line 

















Region, Road and Year Ceat and and train- car- car- car- 

Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day 

_a ( Boston & Maine.......... 1951 1,239 9,001 10,240 1.9 38,110 2,445 1,051 26.7 884 46.5 

4 0.2 1950 1,660 9,140 10,800 4.0 37,671 2,427 1,022 25.7 819 45.3 
Za ee eS 1951 1,429 16,602 18,031 2.9 36,745 2,452 1,077 28.1 593 30.8 
1950 1,704 17,054 18,758 HY 34,898 2,425 1,081 27.6 544 29.0 

Delaware & Hudson........... 1951 2,124 6,593 8,717 7.0 56,843 3,038 1,665 37.6 1,579 54.6 
1950 2,896 7,141 10,037 5.3 54,260 3,017 1,616 36.9 1,311 49.7 

Del., Lack. & Western......... 1951 4,626 11,601 16,227 7.0 4 3,073 1,437 30.8 810 37.1 
1950 6,297 11,065 17,362 10.8 43,584 3,008 1,383 30.2 693 32.8 

8 BENS ok .de ce See ehee ue aas VewKS 1951 6,394 23,734 30,128 3.2 59,641 3,508 1,450 26.2 1,010 56.7 
& 1950 8,773 22,078 30,851 5.9 56,742 3,342 1,354 25.8 934 53.5 
© | Grand Trunk Western......... 1951 3,693 9,659 13,352 5.3 45,854 2,286 97 28.3 616 33.1 
< 1950 4,196 11,188 15,384 5.6 i 2,433 1,017 28.6 568 31.6 
Op. Dahioh Valley... cis oo... 0 cc ces 1951 2,572 13,152 15,724 6.2 66,597 3,481 1,698 33.0 873 7.5 
ad 1950 3,916 10,937 14,853 8.4 62,088 3,294 1,578 32.0 816 36.2 
4 New York Central............ 1951 50,494 121,612 172,106 5.0 45,612 2,720 1,259 32.9 689 32.8 
< 1950 60,996 105,854 166,850 8.3 43,663 2,599 1,158 30.9 688 35.3 
8 New Yerk, Chic. & St. L....... 1951 5,668 21,632 27,300 32 50,084 2,858 1,310 31.8 1,250 58.2 
Oo 1950 5,746 20,556 26,302 4.0 49,618 2,748 1,210 29.9 1,086 55.2 
Pitte. & Lake Erie............ 1951 3,729 13,606 17,335 8.5 52,852 3,609 2,279 52.1 444 11.8 
1950 4,893 11,258 16,151 15.4 50,201 3,634 2,239 51.9 437 12.4 

UME 5 6.x melee dnwse cas steele 1951 6,785 13,678 20,463 4.1 57,444 2,698 1,137 26.6 1,002 53.4 
1950 6,483 13,651 20,134 3.4 53,204 2,525 1,002 25.1 985 57.2 

Baltimore & Ohio............. 1951 44,556 63,434 107,990 5.3 42,290 3,110 1,591 38.7 852 33.6 
1950 33,446 50,909 84,355 11.5 36,009 2,721 1,323 35.5 914 39.7 

& | Central of New Jersey......... 1951 356 §=©8,983 («9,339 2.9 38,412 3,098 1,615 39.0 399 15.4 
"tS 1950 761 8,745 9,506 78 39,709 3,085 1,619 39.6 367 14.3 
© | Central of Pennsylvania... ....1951 1,581 3,802 5,383 16.8 43,727 3,050 1,658 39.0 742 27.0 
= 1950 1,128 4,544 5,672 8.8 41,166 3,089 1,680 38.9 750 37.7 
& | Chicago & Eastern Illl.......... 1951 1,496 3,096 4,592 10.9 43,204 2,513 1,229 31.6 1,131 50.8 
3 1950 2,026 3,853 5,879 7.3 40,742 2,218 1,010 28.3 708 36.2 
2 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........1951 5,888 14,600 20,488 2.0 21,865 3,255 1,755 49.2 274 9.3 
~ 1950 6,432 12,560 18,992 14 22,570 2,956 1,627 42.5 264 9.2 
= | Pennsylvania System.......... 1951 95,420 119,003 214,423 8.9 46,844 3,168 1,582 35.3 800 33.8 
s 1950 102,687 123,943 226,630 14.4 45,021 3,127 1,558 35.2 720 30.6 
8 PIE re 1951 10,015 22,507 32,522 3.9 38,183 3,029 1,689 42.9 663 22.5 
O 1950 10,851 21,080 31,931 8.5 36,761 2,915 1,597 AL.7 600 21.2 
Western Maryland............ 1951 3,889 3,461 7,350 2.7 43,147 2,984 1,691 45.3 1,289 42.8 

\ 1950 3,496 3,168 6,664 1.9 41,125 2,916 1,622 44.9 1,298 45.3 

1 @q ( Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1951 50,019 26,517 76,536 4.2 67,536 4,054 2,297 48.5 1,415 19.6 
§ £.2 1950 47,380 31,402 78,782 6.2 60,108 3,606 2,002 16.0 1,189 43.4 
Ps 5 % Norfolk & Western........ 1951 27,912 8,316 36,228 a8 71,396 4,316 2,376 48.4 1,551 53.6 
l= 1950 22,759 7,240 29,999 2.8 66,343 4,109 2,239 47.1 1,524 53.9 
Atlantic Coast Line........... 1951 10,475 18,917 29,392 2.4 33,950 2,123 951 30.5 944 49.0 
1950 10,654 15,512 26,166 3.5 30,754 1,978 866 29.2 833 45.0 

Central of Georgia....... as oo 1,909 5,902 7,811 3.0 33,474 1,879 77 30.2 1,029 48.7 
1950 2,374 5,060 7,434 5.8 30,678 1,689 793 29.1 998 16.5 

8 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. .........1951 3,141 10,774 13,915 3.7 63,834 3,295 1,545 31.0 1,219 56.6 
& 1950 3,582 10,743 14,325 3.2 57,557 2,917 1,316 29.0 980 18.4 
Po pets Camea. os oss Kae 1951 22,124 32,142 54,266 19 46,497 2,558 1,180 33.3 1,081 51.6 
ps 1950 19,642 30,796 50,438 2.6 46,412 2,553 1,17) 32.4 1,144 94.3 
t } Louisville & Nashville......... 1951 26,280 15,391 41,671 10.8 38,901 2,439 1,242 37.1 988 40.9 
a 1950 28,907 14,043 42,950 12.4 35,908 2,278 1,156 37.3 948 39.6 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1951 1,010 4,561 5,571 3.5 38,525 1,944 937 30.2 1,099 48.3 
a 1950 2,105 4,687 6,792 4.1 35,841 1,782 814 27. 843 40.9 
“ | Seaboard Air Line.............1951 8,806 13,893 22,699 2.0 43,444 2,407 1,074 30.6 1,108 55.3 
1950 8,372 13,584 21,956 Rea 38,647 2,233 97 29.4 1,033 52.9 

POU Sos OS CE AE 1951 12,373 27,895 40,268 4.3 37,281 2,174 1,002 29.2 959 16.5 

L 1950 13,541 26,410 39,951 2.8 36,427 2,130 9 29.2 954 47.3 
Chicago & North Western...... 1951 17,192 30,678 47,870 4.2 2,490 2,795 1,250 31.5 739 34.6 
1950 19,203 36,536 55,739 3.0 41,348 2,675 1,108 29.0 573 30.2 

a Chicago Great Western........ 1951 1,359 5,956 7,315 2.5 64,599 3,821 1,750 30.9 1,166 55.2 
2 1950 1,064 1,815 2,879 y Pe | 59,839 3,541 1,601 29.0 1,387 67.3 
ou Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac......1951 30,070 33,258 63,328 4.4 44,886 2,675 1,250 $1.7 736 34.3 
ce 1950 27,188 36,968 64,156 2.9 41,041 2,506 1,139 29.7 72 35.4 
a Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha.. .1951 1,074 8,335 9,409 2.8 29,270 2,102 935 30.3 618 29.9 
& 1950 1,065 8,700 9,765 2.8 26,787 2,005 898 29.0 993 28.2 
34 Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .1951 13,330 2,221 15,551 2.3 88,533 5,002 2,962 65.6 1,346 40.4 
8 1950 13,639 1,095 14,734 3.2 90,120 5,431 3,308 62.5 1,204 38.0 
4 Great Northern............... 1951 24,524 17,905 2,429 3.3 48,881 3,242 1,692 39.4 1,295 49.4 
- 1950 23,753 17,954 41,707 3.1 48,336 3,243 1,613 37.0 1,050 44.3 
2 Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M. ..1951 6,67 9,409 16,084 5.6 44,838 2,595 1,278 34.8 1,115 49.0 
1950 6,306 8,399 14,705 6.1 41,868 2,281 1,097 31.9 985 45.3 

Northern Pacific.............. 1951 19,168 16,401 35,569 5.3 48,360 2,888 1,441 34.3 1,000 40.4 

L 1950 19,057 16,550 35,607 7.5 48,779 2,888 1,344 32.0 1,010 46.3 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1951 51,42 37,672 89,092 4.1 58,434 2,858 1,094 25.9 1,097 64.2 

a G. ¢t. &S.F.and P.& S.F) .1950 46,016 36,317 82,333 4.8 59,2 2,923 1,057 24.8 1,208 75.8 
‘& | Chic., Burl. & Quincy.......... 1951 16,928 25,133 42,061 3.8 54,344 2,827 1,318 31.8 1,191 55.6 
PA 1950 16,843 26,585 43,428 3.8 52,144 2,736 1,261 30.4 1,086 51.6 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac...... .... 1951 9,72 25,994 35,720 3.6 44,511 396 1,047 29.8 1,027 53.9 

& 1950 7,604 6,041 13,645 7.3 43,699 2,356 998 28.2 1,223 70.8 
8] Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1951 7,926 4,843 12,769 4.1 56,495 3,228 1,574 33.5 1,246 51.4 
8 1950 6,944 1,880 8,824 10.3 44,720 2,477 3 32.8 1,025 42.2 
= | Southern Pacific.............. 1951 24,856 49,827 74,683 3.1 48,753 3,008 1,192 26.7 1,154 65.6 
7” 1950 26,087 51,012 77,099 2.6 46,616 3,002 1,118 25.7 1,194 75.0 
iy | Untont PasiGe. oo. os ek te vs 1951 34,727 32,896 67,623 2.9 66,626 3,004 1,353 30.3 1,433 68.6 
8 1950 26,059 35,977 62,036 2.3 68,084 3,049 1,273 28.4 1,509 79.4 
© | Western Pacific............... 1951 1,727 4,730 6,457 6.0 67,790 3,168 1,501 29.5 1,759 77.9 
L 1950 1,414 894 2,308 25.8 66,407 3,089 1,417 28.5 2,168 100.5 
International-Gt. Northern* ...1951 716 7,001 7,717 2.6 45,804 2,413 1,119 34.0 918 41.7 
1950 882 6,181 7,063 2.4 a 2,387 1,114 35.8 934 2.0 

« | Kansas City Southern......... 1951 1,050 5,660 6,710 3.6 70,919 3,646 1,711 31.3 1,345 62.0 
° 1950 1,190 5,639 6,829 3.0 68,137 3,645 1,673 30.9 1,150 54.9 
2 Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1951 4,311 5,809 10,120 6.0 46,226 2,401 1,034 27.8 1,281 70.3 
cc 1950 3,326 10,186 13,512 2.4 42,992 2,302 978 28.0 1,072 59.6 
q | Missouri Pacifio* ............. 1951 19,352 18,670 38,022 2.1 52,515 2,558 1,157 30.3 1,298 63.3 
s 1950 17,113 22,122 39,235 2.0 47,439 2,382 1,059 29.1 1,090 54.8 
= ) Texes & Pacific. ......5..00500 1951 2,066 8,993 11,059 4.5 60,715 2,767 1,023 25.6 1,172 72.4 
o 1950 2,632 8,681 11,313 5.0 54,423 2,644 949 24.4 1,122 72.0 
} - St. Louis-Sar Francisco........ 1951 11,317 11,366 22,683 3.2 41,591 2,442 ad 30.5 1,005 51.4 
~ 1950 9,242 14,284 23,526 3.2 37,350 2,185 975 29.9 932 7.3 
3 St. Louis Southw. Lines....... 1951 1,563 5,8 7,403 1.7 49,471 2,547 1,138 27.1 2,024 102.5 
1950 1,476 5,295 6,771 1.3 51,111 2,581 1,154 26.3 2,017 103.9 

Texas & New Orleans. ........ 1951 3,450 15,611 19,061 3.1 44,972 2,342 1,037 29.4 1,324 65.1 
1950 4,062 17,944 22,006 2.5 41,480 2,177 906 28.9 1,121 62.4 





*Report of trustee or trustees. : 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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For Reduction of Maintenance 
Costs = Postponement of Replace- 
ment with Hard-to-Get Metals 


Metals that are rustable are as essential to 
railroading as the railroads are to the nation—and 
RUST-OLEUM'S protection against rust extends 
the useful life of iron and steel economically. 


When you use RUST-OLEUM, durable, reliable pro- 
tection is assured for rolling stock, metal buildings, 
bridges, towers, signal equipment—adding years to 
the usefulness of any rustable railroad property. 


Cut Your Maintenance Cost 
Rescue metal that has already started to rust. RUST-OLEUM 


can be applied even over metal already rusted — usually 

without sandblasting or the use of chemical cleaners. 
Simply scrape and wire brush to remove rust scale and 
loose rust. Then apply RUST-OLEUM by brush, dip 

or spray. It stops the rust, and promptly dries to a firm, 

pliable, rust-resistant protective coating. 


It's the practical answer to many of your rust problems. 
If you have not adopted RUST-OLEUM, arrange a trial. 
If you have questions or special problems, write us. 






ae 769 
Req Primer (SO) 






Ask for the new catalog of railroad 
applications, listing the many colors 
(including white and aluminum). 


Ne 
En 





“Rigid Economy, Mon!” 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2583 Oakton Street. Evanston, Illinois 
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Diesel Freight Locomotive 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Railroad Company 








The Katy Komet and other fast freights of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines depend on giant, three-unit diesel loco- 
motives to keep shipments moving on schedule over the 
Katy’s “natural route southwest.” That calls for effective 
diesel lubrication ... the kind of lubrication that STANDARD 
HD Oil has supplied six of these units during the past three 
years. 

These six diesel units now have logged a total of over 
114 million unit miles of heavy-duty service on STANDARD 
HD. Operating efficiency has remained excellent, mainte- 
nance costs have been held to a minimum. 


The Katy is one of more than 70 railroads which now 
specify STANDARD HD Oil because of its ability to provide 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


safe, effective lubrication under the most severe operating 
conditions. A Standard Oil Railway Department represent- 
ative can help you apply these benefits to your own opera- 
tions. For his services, write: Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, IIl. 
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READ STANDARD 
PRODUCTS FOR RAILROADS 


STANDARD STOKERS 
FOR STEAM LOCOMOTIVES | 
¢C-A AUTOMATIC SPREADER 
STOKERS | 


FOR BOILERS UP TO 1000 H. P. 


STANDARDAIRE BLOWERS | 


FOR USE WITH DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES 





his new book is beautifully illustrated with 116 fine 


81% x 5-inch photographs of railroading in and around 
Unite for Literature and Information New York. Authoritative information is given on how this 


intricate rail network operates. Latest official five-color New 
York Harbor Terminals and Rapid Transit System maps 
show all points of interest to railroad men. Ask to see a 
copy at your local bookstore or send for one on ten days’ 


BLOWER-STOKER DIVISION approval. 
144 pages, 116 illus., 2 maps, 10% x 8, boards, $4.00 


TheStandard Stoker Ml tf AY ND PANY DARD | Book Department 


O., anc. 
GIO 


pon na mt a convenes ane _ SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


370 LEXINGTON AVE. IN CANADA: P.O. BOX 170 | 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MONTREAL, CANADA 








NEW YORE e CHICAGO e ERIE e YORK « ) LOS | ANGELES | 














~ USED EQUIPMENT TO SELL? 


ADVERTISE IT IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 

















Be rte a re ne LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. Write Te: 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 








the Classified Department to your advantage. 





GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 


THE PURDY COMPANY 30 Church St. * New York 7, N. Y. 

















8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 








LOADS 6 TIMES Floating 
MORE CARBON PAPER Repeat-0-Pa Carbon Paper for 
Continuous Forms 


ON ANY CONTINUOUS 
STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY 
FORMS MACHINE! 333 'W. Loke Sire? 


e Chicago « Offices in all principal cities 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 











RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 


Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class 11 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE BUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Saddle Tank, 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane Electric—70-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive 65-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
All Types of 13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 

Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type 

Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 0” 
Gcndolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 





STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 

10,000 Gallon 








FOR SALE 


100 Tons 
85 Ib. Rails with Angle 
Bars and Tie Plates 
100 Tons 
Tie Plates for 90 Ib. rails 


Write — Wire — Phone 


Educational Services 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 


on 
Diesel Locomotive 


FOR SALE 


1500 HP diesel electric loco. 
New 1946. Superior 
diesel, 

1500 HP Electro Motive 
diesel elec. locos. New 
1948. Type “B” units. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced mechanical engi- 
neer desires position in a railroad 
engineering department, prefer- 





Operation 
is highly recommended 25 Ton Browning 8 wheel 
for steam locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen crane, new 1942. 


ably dealing with all mechanical 
problems of buildings and road- 
way. Licensed professional grad- 
uate engineer, forty-one years old, 
thoroughly experienced in deal- 
ing with such problems as diesel 


Sonken-Galamba 
Corporation 


2nd and Riverview (C-752) 
Kansas City 18, Kansas 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


The Railway 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Educational Bureau 





LS TT TT am! = — mmm: amma: ne 
eo pat a 























looking for work anywhere. High- 
est references. Mancuso, 2553 
Mickel Ave., Bronx 69, New 





Operation. 
R. H. BOYER 
2005-13 W. Bellevue St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


frogs and switches, 
M. K. FRANK 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


York, N. Y. 




















line or branch railroad, Address 
Box 605, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 








General Office: 
175 W. Jeckson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


New York.Pittsburgh-St. Louis 











W. H. DYER CO., INC. 


611 Olive St. St. Lewis, Mo. 
Stecks at Varieus Peints 








York, 1 
oF Tel. SA 2-7132 05 Lake Street, Reno, Nevada 
Representatives Wanted 
WILL TRADE Robert W. Hunt Company Several territories open to handle 
¥ ENGINEERS 4 A i L & oil filter cartridges. Must have 
70 year old Photo Studio, Camera Inspection —Tests—Consultation contacts in the mechanical and 
Store, and Real Estate (clear All Railway Equipment Relay & New. Track Accessories or ayy we ygorenne of _= 
roads. Liberal commission. 
value about $20,000) for short Structures and Materials full particulars, lines carried, ter- 


ritories covered, etc., Confidences 


respected. 
Address Box 604, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Omahe 2, Nebreske 509 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. THatcher 9243 servicing facilities, central boiler 
= plants, water treatment plants, | 
and air conditioning of buildings. : | 
Presently employed, but desire = 
TRACKMAN CREW ial ron SALE Coane, | | New RAILS Relaying | | greater responsibility and oppor: | 
Working on railroads for 20 Std. Ga., 30’ Beom, 2% Ton Most all sections in stock, to- tunities. Address Box 606, RAIL- 
years. With cook and equipment Capacity. Ready for Immediate gether with angle bars, tie plates, WAY AGE, 30 Church St., New | 


























Aduertisers 


IN THIS ISSUE 











The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
to the editorial content of this 
paper. Refer to these ads for the 
latest advances in equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies. 
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in stock at 


additie), 


BARS—carbon & al- 
loy, hot rolled & 
cold finished 

STRUCTURALS— 
channels, angles, 

beams, etc. 


TINIAN 






Every kind of steel is in stock for quick shipment though many sizes ore 
often missing due to the heavy demand. Joseph T. 
Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo. Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles. San Francisco. 
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Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 


ALL as 


U. M., Inland 4- mechanical, seam- 

Way Floor Plate less & welded 
SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Alle- 
rolled, many types gheny plates, 
sheets, bars, tubes 


and coatings | 
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